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AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS. 


Rosemary Ashton leaches English at University College Lon Jon. Her Little Germany: Exile and asylum In 
Victorian England will be reviewed shortly in (he TLS. 

Peter Badz is ihe Dean of Durham. 

Rofierl lirown lug's Medieval and Modern Greek, I960, appeared in a second, revised edition in 1983. 

Iau Uuntardis ditiabuse consultant at the University of Oxford's computing service. 

Peter Clarke is a Fellow of St John's College. Cambridge. 

] I. E. J. Cowdrey is it Fellow of St Edmund Hall. Oxford. I lis books include Popes, Monks and Crusaders, 
1984. 

Michael Dummctl is Wykeham Professor of Logical the University of Ox ford. His books include The 
Interpretation of Frege's Philosophy ,1981. 

Douglas Dunn's most recent collection of poems. Elegies, won the 1985 Whitbread Prize. 

John Dunn is a Fellow of King's College, Cambridge; his Rethinking Modem Political Theory appeared last 
year. 

Elaine Felnsteln's biography of Marina Tsvctnycvn. A Captive Lion, will be published later this year, 
together with her Selected Poems of Marina Tsvetayeva. 

Paul Foot 's Red Shelley was published in 198 1 . 

David Holbrook is the author of numerous bouks, including English for the Rejected \ ,1964. and Lost 
Bearings in English Poetry. 1977. 

D. A. N. Jones wos from 1973 to 1983 Assistant Editor of The Listener. 

Jonathan Kentess Handel: The man and his music was published Inst year. 

J.H.C, Uflch is a Fellow of Pembroke College. Oxford, and was Editor of the investment Analyst from 
1974 to 1979. 

Paul McDonald is Senior Oil Consult. int to Shears on Lehman Brothers Ltd. 

Stephen Medrolf is n Render in English at the University of Sussex. 

Wilfrid Mellcrs's hooks include Beethoven and the Voice of God, 1983, and A Darker Shade of Pale: A 
backdrop to Boh Dylan. 1984. 

CananathObcyesckcrcis Prufc.wraf Anthropology at Princeton University. 

Patrick J. O'Keefe is Associate Professor of Law at rhe University of Sydney. 

Cart K. Pclry's The Civilian Elite of Cairo in the Later Middle A ges was published earlier this year. He Is 
Associate Professor in (he Department of History at Northwestern University, Evunslon, Illinois. 
SiuarlPiggott is tin Honorary Fellow of St John's College. Oxford: an enlarged and revised edition of his 
William Sink e ley: An eighteen tit-century tutthft tary , was published last year. 

Luis Patter is a lecturer in English at the University of Leicester. 

Lyndel V. Prolt is Reader in International Law and Jurisprudence at the University of Sydney. 

Pclrr Reading's new collect ion of poems, Stet, and his selected poems. Essential Reading, will be published 
later this year. 

Pat Rogers is Professor of English nt the Uni versity of Bristol, and the editor of The New Oxford Illustrated 
History of F.ngHxh Literature, which will be published next year. 

Miranda Seymour's novels include Carrying On, 1984. 

JonSItkfn's lutes teal lection of poems. The Ship's Pasture, has just been published. 

JohnThnckarn's Design After Modernism will be published shortly. 

J. M. Winter is a Fellow of Pcmhrokv College. Cnmbridgc, und the author of The Great War and the 
British People, which was published earlier this year. 
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Competition No 287 

Readers are invited to identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not later than 
August 15. A prize of £20 is offered for the first 
correct set of answers opened on that date, or failing 
that the most nearly correct - in which case inspired 
guesswork will also be taken into consideration. 

Entries, marked “Author, Author 287" on the 
envelope, should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Times Literary Supplement, Priory House, St John's 
Lane. London EC1M 4BX. The solution and results 
will appear on August 22. 

1 This was a marriage and a baptism, 

A holding of breath, nearly a drowning. 

Wings spread wide for balance where he trod. 

Her feathers full of water and her neck 
Under the water like a bar of light. 

2 A sudden blow; the great wings beating still 
Above the staggering girl, her thighs caressed 
By the dark webs, her nape caught In his bill, 

He holds her helpless breast upon his breast. 

FIFTY YEARS ON 

The TLS of July 25, 1936 , carried a review by 
G.M. Young of new editions of The Auto- 
biography of Mark Rutherford, Deliverance, 
and The Revolution in Tanner’s Lane. The 
following are extracts from the review: 

Hale White [“Mark Rutherford”] was bom in 
1831 of a respectable Nonconformist family in 
Bedford. After a brief and unsatisfactory 
experience as a student for the ministry - he 
was expelled for asking awkward questions 
about the Canon of Scripture - and some 
trifling literary and journalistic work in Lon- 
don, he entered the Civil Service at twenty- 
three, and retired as Assistant Director of 
Contracts at the Admiralty in 1891. The 
“Autobiography” appeared when he was just 
fifty; the “Deliverance" and the “Revolution” 
in the next six years. They contain the spiritual 
history of his own youth .... To call him a 
slighter and less portentous George Eliot 
might serve . . . to fix his place and indicate his 


3 Love, that had robbed us of immortal thin* 
This little moment mercifully gave, ^ 
Where I have seen across the twilight waw 
The swan sail with her young beneath her win,, 

Competition No 284 
Winner: Gavin Ewart 
Answers: 

1 1 love unshowy pewter, my soft option 
When it conies to the metals - next to solder 
That weeps at the touch of a hot Iron. 
Seamus Heaney, “Old Pewter." 

2 As if it heard the fiddle’s call 
Hie pewter clatters on the wall. 

William Wordsworth, The Waggoner, 2. 

3 The end is easily foretold. 

When every blessed thing you hold 
Is made of silver or of gold, 

You long for simple pewter. 

W. S. Gilbert, The Gondoliers. 


quality . The roots of both are in the old Puritu 
soil of the East Midlands .... Both of then, 
early in life, found themselves obliged k 
abandon their inherited creeds, to which, noet 
the less, both always looked back with respect 
and even affection .... With . . . brevity and 
self-restraint Hale White paints his picture of 
small Non-conformity, of Calvinism in decay 
and Presbyterianism run down with Unitarian- 
ism. It was a gruesome world, and one whidi 
had been very hard on the young candidate fo 
the ministry: his expulsion is one of the 
meanest episodes in the history of religion 
persecution .... No one will claim for 
White a commanding position in literature 
But there will always be some who will be 
drawn to him by the silver-point of his style, 
and a genius, not very fertile or energetic, W 
steady, penetrating, fine, at rest, in a world d 
which it found three-fourths unintelligible aft) 
the remainder only just tolerable, in a kind of 
Calvinistic Quietism of its own devising. 
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THE HEBREW UNIVERSIT Y OF JERUSALEM 

wishes to appoint a Senior teacher (Lecturer/Senior 
Lecjurer/Assoc. Professor/Professor) in German Litera- 
ture. Teaching language is German. Tenure could even- 
tually be given after a probatory period o£ three years. 

Requirements 

- Ph.D. in German Literature and major publications, 
preferably in the field of classical German literature. 

: Research interests in theory ofJiterature will be an asset. 

-Candidates must be willing to acquire a working 
knowledge of Hebrew language within two years of 
appointment. 

~ Priority will be given to candidates not over 40 years old. 

A letter of application, with curriculum vitae, list of 
publications and names of Three referees, should be 
■ addressed to: 

Professor Y. Friedmann, Dean, Faculty of humanities. The 
31 C sL Deceml^r M l^k6 l0l,ftt Scopufi * Jerusalem 91905, until 
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:|i- ; University of Birmingham 

UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIAN 

AppitcalionB are Invited; for -tho; post of University 
Librarian which will . bedome vaoant from 1 October 
T987 qn |he ra|lrflrrient pf Mr A. Nlcl) 0 lls. 

Sa}&ry (ri the professional range, plus' superannuation. 

S Jrthar particulars available from the Vice-Chancellor, 
filvarhlty of girmtrt&harfi, PO Box 363, Birmingham 
B.15 2TT, to whom' applications .[15 copies, 1 , fronri 
Overseas applicants) should be . sent by 22 
September 1386:. ^ 
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■TAPt ETON Centenary Collu* 
ML'J,™ '26-28 September 
1986 — University or Llver- 
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Department of Oriental 
Manuscripts & Printed Books 

JAPANESE SPECIALIST 


Your work will include the 
selection, acquisition and cat- 
aloguing of Japanese-language 
materials, providing Information 
on all aspects of Japanese 
literature, history and culture 
to aoademlo researchers and the 
general public, and co-ordinating 
with other sections on preserv- ■ 
atlon; photography and exhibi- 
tions. Ybu may be required to 
travel to Japan on official 
business. 

Ybu must have a degree with 
1st or 2nd class honours or an 
equivalent qualification, in 
Japanese studies, and a high level 
ofknowledge in written Japanese 


The British Library 


(modem and classical). 

Salary as Curator E 610,320 - 
613,306 or as Curator F68O40 - 
610,816 according to 
qualifications and experience. 

Eor further details and an 
application form (to be returned 
fcy 18 August I960) write to 
Civil Service Commission, 
Alenoon Link, Basingstoke, 
Hants RG2l UB, or telephone 
Basingstoke (0386) 488BB1 
(answering service operates 
outside office hours). 

Please quote reft 3 ( 80 ) 888 . 
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The Times Literary Supplement 

Our 

Authors 

All the authors of the Oxford paperbacks 
listed he tow arc also frequent or long- 
established contributors to The Times 
Literary Supplement. 

1 . Mary War nock: 

El hies since Will I. Price: £4.50 

2. Margaret Fit /.Herbert: 

Tlie Man Who Was Greenmail! ic. 
Price: £.105 

3. Victoria Cilcndinning; 

Edith Sit well. Price: £4.05 

4. Richard Cobb; 

The Police and The People. 

Price: £2.05 

5. Michael Howard: 

War and the Liberal Conscience. 

Price: £2.05 
h. tin go Williams: 

Writing Home. Price: 0.95 
j 7. Patrick Leigh Furinor: 

The Violins of Saint -Jacques. 

Price: £2.05 
8. D.J. Enright: 

Academic Year. Price: 0.05 
0. James Cnnipbcll: 

invisible Country - A Journey 
Through Scotland. Price: 0.50 
Ml. Kenneth O. Morgan: 

Labour in Power 1945-51. Price: In .05 

Our 

Offer 

New .subscribers to The Times Literary 
Supplement can now take advantage of an 
introductory offer. Choose any three of 
these books and you will receive them 
absolutely free, when you send off for your 
annual (52 issue) subscription for 
The Times Literary Supplement. 

Subscription Rates: 

V.K.: £40.00 
Europe; £59.00 
U.S.A. a ml Canaita: US$75.00 
Rest of the World: Air Mailt £72.00 
Surface Mail: £55.00 

Please send me a year’s subscription to the 
TLS, PLUS my 3 FREE books as ticked 
below. 

lO 20 3D 

4 □ 5a 6a 

7 □ ■ . 8D 
9 a ■ io a 

Name (BL7) 

Address . ■ 
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-iiiHdc 
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1 enclose my cheque for &US$_] 

payable to The Times Supplements. 
Please charge my credit curd. 

. : ' '• ' ;! Signed : ' 


j picase tick; aac ates dB n(«£l \ 


: Card No.; OJlli ,1 l.llIDIIII] 

Please send this coupon together with your 
payment lo: : 

LlndaBartieu.TheTimes Supplements. 

Priory House, St. John’s Lane , Undon . 
eC>K*4BX 

Plpast tigle that this offer closes on 
j Scpuiriibcr 30th and delivery outside chi 
I U.K.caArako ^pt«28dajys. ; J*- • • 
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Images of human separateness 


La wrence Gowing 

JONATHAN BROWN 
Velizquez: Painter and courtier 
321pp. Yale University Press. £35. 

0300034660 

JONATHAN BROWN and J. H. ELLIOTT 
A Palace for a King: The Buen Retiro and the 

court of Philip IV 

296pp. Yale University Press. Paperback, 

£9.95. 

0300036213 

The painters whose passionate early momen- 
tum achieves in maturity a serene sublimation 
discover the most mysterious harmonies in art. 
None more so than Velfizquez. In place of 
style, as it was taught and learned before and 
after him, and the qualities that Baroque 
courts ordained for themselves, he made him- 
self a connoisseur- a philosopher perhaps, but 
of his thought we know nothing - of the visual 
appearance of distinction. 

For him design might never have existed. He 
rarely drew; Jonathan Brown, who has written 
a very substantial study of him, is convinced by 
only two surviving sheets. For VelAzquez art 
consisted in painting from life and hardly any- 
thing else. In place of the graphic formulations 
which had sustained painting from the begin- 
ning, he accepted, it seems by instinct, that the 
matter of the art, the values and the hues of 
pigment, were of their nature amorphous and, 
with an assurance of which there was no sign in 
the tradition or the milieu, set about matching 
them to vision. Where did the schema come 
from, which allowed such original observation 
and courtly tnct? Historians now react to such 
questions as if the philosophical consensus let 
them off the hook. 

Brown's answer to the problem of where 
Sevlllan realism came from is negative rather 
than helpful: “not from Caravaggio”, and if we 
expect a pattern for the style he is surely right. 
But is it likely that Caravaggio’s defiant insist- 
ence on painting o'nly from the model, which 
was the talk of sophisticated studios every- 
where, was not debated in the theoretically 
wtll-briefed studio of Velazquez's master 
Pacheco? Brown gives little idea of the inten- 
sity with which young painters in the second 
decade of the century felt bodily presence, an 
intensity that progressively replaced, in Seville 
as much as anywhere, the formulae of the 
Counter-Reformation styles. Writers at the 
moment are ill-served by the tenor of Caravag- 
gio studies, which like to think of their cynical, 
brilliant hero as a pious exponent of the Man- 
nerist reform, and Brown is further handi- 
capped by deference to an unpublished work 
on Vclftzquez’s kitchen-pictures by Barry 
Wind, which is to show that they are pitture 
ndlcole or moralizing farces. I will believe this 
demonstration when I see it. 

. inherent force of the early work is mls- 
«ng from Brown’s view. He seems to have no 
f “ ow exceptional the kitchen-pictures are 
in the whole of art. There is nothing essentially 
comparable to Velfizquez’s sense of the urgent 
reality of common life. Brown seeks - not quite 
successfully _ l0 define this alternative to 
n 1Z t!l° n: “In some way which we may 
wer be able to grasp he imagined another 
pproach, a way which would capture the 
spontaneity and immediacy of the act of 
“mg. ’ Rather than spontaneity, Velfizquez 
2 t0 have ^11 a quality of human presence 
ic ? c 9 uld be patiently matched in paint just 

fliinu i l Was Brown assumes a 

H my that can be comprehensively labelled 
mastery as a painter”; he has in mind the 
impressive ability to reproduce light, colour 
tetlure”. I find on the contrary that the 

IvTnH ■ was just what was conspicuous-; 
7 an increasingly absent. Shape and texture 

tach.J enc k ret * moire fl nd more, lofty de- 
dlsriai 6n !‘ lack graphic warmth and the 
~"®^for description In the mature work 
not always admired; Cassianodal Pozzo, 
mdanr^ 11 ^"hois^eur, found the ..style 
IhU JJS? ■ Fpd 1 ^vere. Debating, the nature of 
• ■ *r 00, PPlishftient Irnmun#h«.f 


condition of his originality. 

Moreover the kitchen-pictures struck oil odd 
vein of characterization. Most of the models 
appeared more than once tmd though there is 
no suggestion of a free-living cotcric such as 
surrounded the young Caravaggio it does 
appear that amenable models once recruited 
were not readily relinquished. Frozen merri- 
ment shaded into introspection. The men at 
table, the kitchen-maid, even the rugged 
water-carrier and the boy he serves, all seem 
turned inward, occupied within themselves. 
The myth of farcical moralizing apart, there 
was nothing to vex them except an isolated 
brooding that seems to have been thought of as 
inseparable from the common condition. 
Without a sense of this depth in the kitchen- 
pictures we shall miss the tension in the re- 
served presences which populated the art of 
Velfizquez’s maturity. 


then called ‘el tealrode la grandeza'. . .where 
in lime he would become a principal player”, 
remains elusive because if one quality was lack- 
ing from what Vclfcqucz had been painting in 
Seville, it was grandeur. Is it possible that (he 
early pictures hud to be painted and then had to 
be abandoned because a sought-after defini- 
tion was eluding this reserved, highly literate, 
exigent youth - some inaudible secret of life, 
exchanged at close quarters in the noisome 
female dominion of the kitchen? No other 
painter leads us to fantasize thus, ft is rather 
how we imagine the adolescence of novelists. 
The intuition that the tradition and the method 
of still-life might yield a genre-like reference to 
common life and the consequent discovery that 
this might lead the way to a far from common 
new order of portraiture were more akin to the 
kinds of awareness that opened before litter- 
ateurs in the nineteenth century; of course (he 



we ^ ent ' we sMU'hardjy know what . • 

obsdiSi- 1 f tout.; Brown perceptively 

■ a - ^ 0 ^ -the beginning VelSzquez 
. ^ [b.Pra f be elementary conceptual skills - 

to'hSif- an(1 that by leading him 


A detail from Veidzquez's "Young Girl”, taken from Jonathan Brown's Velazquez reviewed here. 


The interpretation of Veidzquez’s subject- 
pictures is conventional. Yet if we are to under- 
stand the character and calibre of the kitchen- 
picture in the London National Gallery, for 
instance , it is really not enough to be reminded 
that the figures seen in the background as If 
through a hatch are enacting the pronounce- 
ment in the house of Mary and Martha. Assess- 
ed as a routine religious subject on the model 
of Pieter Aertsen, the London picture appears 
weak in both quality and relevance and 
Brown’s exposition of it on that basis does little 
credit either to picture or expositor. 

The fact that “a real person” (who is also 
recognizable cooking eggs in the picture at 
Edinburgh, in which cooking was evidently the 
sole and sufficient subject) “served as the 
artist’s model” is thought to make it hard to see 
how such figures ‘‘fit into the story of Mary and 
Martha”. Academic iconology merely conceals 
that the major subject here was not the back- 
ground story at all, but the actuality of “the real 
person” and the equally reol ingredients in 
front. The Mary and Martha subject seen 
through the hatch and painted so feebly is sure- 
ly no more than a laudable footnote, like the 
fragmentary reference to Emmaus behind the 
kitchen-maid in the “Supper at Emmaus” In 
the Beit collection, supplying at best a remin- 
der of the honour done to household life by a 
mention in scripture. • 

These background insertions marginally dig- 
nify the kitchen that was painted for its own 
sake. There is (or was) a relevant parallel. Four 
years earlier a Sevillan portrait of an admired 
nurse with hergratefiil patient included a hatch 
with a view of the martyrdom of St Sebastian, • • 
whioh would have honoured her with a com- 
parison to St Irene. Pacheco, who painted this 
picture (destroyed in 1936), : is here ridiculed 
twice in teit pages for lack of talent but he can ; 
shbw academic historians a thing Or two; j 
The character of his pupil, Who set out, at; 
twenty-thrae id make his fortune in whnt "rtas - 


nineteenth century discovered its own painter- 
ly destiny waiting in Spain. 

One of the few personal details we have of 
Veldzquez is that he was well educated - as if 
his noble rank had been more securely estab- 
lished than it ever really was - and bookish. 
Then he immediately lookup a manual trade 
which would be a lifelong obstacle to the recog- 
nition of his nobility. It is significant that 
Pacheco could send him to paint the greatest 
Spanish poet in absolute confidence (hat he 
would acquit himself with credit and establish 
himself. He had just finished eliminating from 
his style the sinuous Mannerist rhythms with 
which he had ontlined the wrinkles of peasant 
beads. Swallowed up in (he lateral light and 
shadow, the muddle of rhythms could be in- 
corporated into the unstyled notation of tones. 
Velfizquez could even digest the curly tangle of 
a ruff. The sumptuary decree, when such ruffs 
were forbidden, eliminated this problem in 
1636 but the portrait of Gdngorn now in Bos- 
ton had already shown in the stoic impassivity . 
of tonal pitches that were never outlined, 
never drawn, how impeccable and complete 
the alternative was to be. Tile very objectivity 
of this commitment has a concomitant charac- 
ter of neutrality nnd escape. It separates the 
pure painter, the painter of tones, from the 
mnterinl involvcmont With which Baroque 
draughtsmanship is incxtricubly encumbered. 

The structured world of tho court may hove 
. rescued the painter from ,thc oppressive dis- 
' order, of common life but the anxiety re- 
mained. In Ids thirties he achieved the fruition 
that Seemed to be within his power. Then 
he became increasingly unproductive and 
phlegmatic: (a temperament that was ascribed 
to painters whose slowness annoyed their, pa t- 
' tons). The interpretation of painting is not Pro- 
■ fessor Brown’s forte and readers may often 
find themselves in disagreement with him.* I do 
. not find that “ineffable beauty find perfection” 
are right for the crucified Christ. So far from 


ideal this body looks to me quite individual and 
specific. Is Mars rcnllv expressing chagrin at 
being caught in the net? Surely not. 1 can see 
awareness of the incongruity of being made to 
pose as the Ludovisi Mars or a Medici from the 
Old Sacristy -- no more. Is there really scorn 
and pity in the paintings of Aesop and Menip- 
pus? I cannot sec them. 

This does not greatly matter because Brown 
is so good at reading the social drama of the 
regime und the court career of its painter. In A 
Palace for a King (first published in 1980 and 
now republished in paperback), he and his col- 
laborator, J. H. Elliott, take us through the 
story of the creator of the Buen Reliro, Oli- 
vares, who shared in the nationul fate and died 
mad. The life of Velfizquez is more truly the 
stuff of tragedy because he was so rarely gifted. 

In the last twenty years before he died at sixty- 
one he painted no more than forty pictures. 
But what pictures! Though he dispensed his 
genius so grudgingly, he made, ns Brown 
writes, every picture count in his bid not only 
on behalf of the nobility of art but in pursuit of 
the status of nobility in itself. Me wished above 
all else for the rank of knighthood in an <5litc 
order which conferred a kind nf social con- 
secration in the gift only of the Crown and the 
Deity (on whose behalf the Pope could be in- 
duced to intervene). The court which sat to try 
the validity of Velazquez's cluims was (ike a 
process for canonization or else some trial 
imagined by a Baroque Kafka. 

The whole story was replete with ironies. It 
was pathetic that Velfizquez of all people 
should have wanted so much to be ennobled. 
Yet that became the object of his life; every- 
thing else wns subordinated to it. While he 
gave more and more time to court duties in 
order to recommend himself to the King, the 
King wns coming to vrIuc art and his collec- 
tions more than anything else and would have 
preferred that Velfizquez had heen at his easel. 
We think of Velfizquez as a gentleman and the 
greater exponent of gcnllemanliness in art . But 
his infatuation with courtly distinction gave 
him a positive greed for its rewards and he 
diverted. into his own pocket money from the 
wages of the cleaners. His family was made to 
pay it back after his death. 

The best commentary on the chilling hauteur 
of the image to which Velfizquez devoted his 
life is the account of the reception of the 
French envoys to (he Franco-Spani&h three in 
1759. Having galloped the last leg of the jour- 
ney to symbolize the impatience nnd passion of 
their young King for his bride, the French were 
at ldsl shown into the presence of Philip IV who 
“greatly resembled his portraits”, waiting 
alone and motionless at the end of the Hall of 
Mirrors. He acknowledged them with the 
barest perceptible touch of his hand to his hat, 
and not one quiver of an eyelid more. When M 
le. Mardchal presented the crucial letter the 
King “did not change his posture”. Frozen by 
the sober severity, the French observer noted 
“an air of grandeur and majesty which I have 
never seen anywhere else . . Another 
observer recorded that Velfizquez’s finery and 
bearing were indistinguishable from the old 
nobility. “It indicates”, as Brown writes, “that 
on this occasion at least the artist had become 
his own work of art.” 

In “Las Mentnas” Velfizquez painted what 
was for him the ultimate blessing - the proxim- 
ity of royal companionship. The cliff-hanging 
dialogue in which he engaged with an audience 
of one - the monarch - eventually carried its 
pointJ The knighthood was awarded and he 
was at last entitled (b paint the red cross of the 
order of Santiago on his own brenst in his un- 
daunted masterpiece. The apparent struggle 
between artist and courtier for supremacy in 
(his mysterious man never took place nt all. 
Not only were the two aspects far from ini mi- • 
cnl; they eventually discovered an identity 

■ which, to judge from the pictures, was beauti- 
ful. Even the sorry obsession with noble rank 
played -an integral part In. the poetics that lie 
brought to his image of human separateness. 
Tljc impersonality of his art was a profound 
appreciation of the chilling Spanish style of 
klhgship. The image that he created, like the 
collections that he assembled and the celebra- 

■ tions that he. superintended; all transmitted the 
'qMality of magnificent reticence that was his . 
own. Despite its limitations this Temarknble 
book reveals to us a kind of artist that we 
hardly imagined copld exist. 
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Radical Sikh 


Ian Jack 

RAJIV A. KAPUR 

Sikh Separatism: The politics of forth 
272pp. Allen and Unwin. £20. 

(1 04 3201792 


A person who knows nothing or India can form 
a strange view of that country through the eyes 
of expatriate Sikhs. Sikhs lire, apparently, a 
persecuted minority who live under the iron 
heel of "Hindu imperialism”. They cannot 
worship freely, they suffer discrimination in 
the labour market and police repression in 
their towns and villages. Their brave role in 
India's freedom struggle has been totally mis- 
represented and obscured by "Hindu histo- 
rians". One hears remarks such us: "You Brit- 
ish know of Gandhi hut you have never heard 
of Bhagat Singh." (He killed n British police 
officer and was hanged in 1930.) 

It is usually impossible to puncture this sort" 
of expatriate fiction with the everyday evi- 
dence of Indian life: that Sikhs urc among the 
most prosperous communities in India; that 
their party, the A kali Dal. at present forms the 
slate government of Punjab; that they are well 
represented in all government services; that 
there are Sikh judges and Sikh generals; that 
the President of India himself is a Sikh; that 
Bliagat Singh lias a large and well-tended 
memorial - so big that you can ramble over it - 
on the banks oT the Sutlej near Feruzepur, 
where the British cremated his body. 

To growing numbers of Sikhs, in India ns 
well as abroad, this information is irrelevant. 
They choose to see India ns n state that oppres- 
ses them, inside which they can never now feci 
Tree or safe. The past two years have provided 
both Hindus and Sikhs with u bitter stuck of 
grievance. Sikhs remember the Indiun army's 
invasion of the Golden Temple und the deaths 
of 2,000 Siklis in the Delhi riots. Hindus find it 


hard to forget Mrs Gandhi's assassination and 
the Sikh terrorism which every month con- 
tinues to claim dozens of Hindu lives. The two 
communities have drawn apart. It becomes dif- 
ficult to resist the conclusion that the talk of 
"persecution” and "discrimination" is u 
prophecy which will one day fulfil itself. Kha- 
listan, the independent Sikh slate which 
seemed a harmless fantasy three years ago, 
must now be reckoned a distinct possibility. 

India is. of course, a large and complicated 
country which has lived with predictions of 
disintegration for most of its independent life. 
Most analysts saw the obvious sources of dis- 
affection: great social injustice, rivalry be- 
tween castes and language groups, the uncer- 
tain loyalties of the Muslim minority. But few 
predicted that the biggest threat to India's 
unity and stability would come from a religious 
group which is recognized ns a branch of 
Hinduism by the Indian constitution, which 
numbers only 2 per cent of the Indian popula- 
tion, and which has benefited so much from 
India's economic growth. Sikh militancy has 
strained the conventional explanations for so- 
cial unrest (Indian Marxists, for example, have 
yet to come up with n convincing theory) and it 
cannot he wished away, ns some Indian politi- 
cians would like it in Lie, as the product of 
‘'international terrorism” or “foreign interfer- 
ence”. Or even by an old saying in Hindi that 
after noon strikes no Sikh is quite right in the 
head. 

Rajiv Kapur, in his excellent study of Sikh 
politics over the past 100 years, shows, for the 
first time in detail, how one strand of Sikh 
thought has come to dominate Sikh politics and 
religion; how political and religious power 
have become inextricably entwined; and why 
certain Sikh leaders need to denounce "per- 
secution” even if they have first to invent it. 
The author never puts his argument so crudely, 
but it might be summed up by saying that be- 
cause many Sikhs now think of themselves as 
religious warriors, us armed defenders of their 


Emperor of vision 


Andrew Topsfield 

MICHAEL BRAND AND GLENN D. LOWRY 
Akbar's India: Art from the Mughal City of 
Victory 

162pp with black-and-white and colour 
photographs. Philip Wilson. £35. 
0856673129 


When Akbar began to build the new city of 
Fatehpur Sikri near Agra in 1571, he was 
twenty-nine years old and had already ex- 
tended Maghal power over most of northern 
India, two years earlier his first surviving son 
had been bom at the obscure tpwn of Sikri 
under. the protection of (he resident Sufi 
Shaikh Salim Chishti. Akbar then conceived 
the desire to found a city “to give outward 
splendour to (his spot which possessed spiritual 
grarideur , \ With the prodigious energy which . 
he brqught to ail his projects. : the “City- of 
Victory" (Fatehpur) was planned' and built 
ftoni the local red sandstone within a few 
yea is. It remained the imperial headquarters 
.only until 1585, when Akbar as suddenly 
moved his capital to Lahore, and far later < 
Mughal emperors It whs no more than an occa- 
stars! •halling-plnCe. The exceptionally well 
preserved complex of pnlncc bbildings still 
stands today likfc a deserted staged t and is orte 
;pf thc.rnbst rewarding detours of the Indian 
idwist bail . At thq same - tlirio. It Yetal n$ a q e - ■' 

as to the func- : 

1 “Ph of tflony or Ibe exinnt strtoures, which are 
still, commonly known tty the more Or less 
;f8wJ^lVrihriic5 used by sito guides since the, . 
nineteenth teritury,; A great imaginative effort' 

■; to ^populate the empty hulls and - 

^mrtyards with thclr onw spectacular life or to 

i. 

prescrtt’buok is ettmmejy helpful fothisre- a 
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> ! MichwiBrttridarul GkpiVLoWry, two you rig 
American schbtan. havninrA^ntwi ~ ;• .7' 


faith, they feel the need to fight a religious war. 
If this is true, then it lifts a solution to the 
present crisis in Punjab well beyond the reach 
of any “reasonable” proposals and comprom- 
ises offered by (he Indian Government; while 
any "unreasonable" action -for example, mar- 
tial law and severe repression of Sikh militants 
- will simply spread and substantiate the belief 
among Sikhs that a religious war is necessary. 

Kapur traces the roots of the Sikhs' com- 
munal ideology to the late nineteenth century 
when, in the words of one English historian, 
the “boa-constrictor of Hinduism" threatened 
to re-absorb an anti-Brahminical and mono- 
theistic sect which had broken out of the fold 
400 years before. Many Sikhs had lapsed from 
the faith after the collapse of the Sikh empire in 
1849. Hindu idols began to appear in Sikh tem- 
ples. Hindu proselytizers and Christian mis- 
sionaries made their rounds by bullock-cart. 
By the beginning of this century the question of 
a separate Sikh identity - what was a Sikh? - 
had become o major public issue in Punjab; 
and was answered by a Sikh reformation which 
laid as much emphasis on behaviour as on 
theology. Being a Sikh became synonymous 
with being a member of the khalsa, the warrior 
brotherhood of the pure whose martial tradi- 
tions had been sustained by the British army. 
As a self-image it wns extremely potent. The 
reformers established control of most Sikh 
temples in the Punjab in the 1920s and used 
temple revenues to fund a party, the Akalis or 
“immortal ones", which presented itself as the 
only, political custodian of the true faith. 

The Akalis saw the Punjab as a homeland 
which they could dominate politically, but dis- 
covered when the British began to give the 
Indian provinces a degree of popular govern- 


ment , that there simply were not enough Sikhs 
Only 13 per cent of the Punjab's population 
was Sikh, and Akali demands for political par- 
ity with the Hindus and the Muslims were re- 
fused. Even after the partition of the subconti- 
nent and the exchange of populations, the 
Sikhs still found that they numbered only 35 
per cent of the population in that part of Pun- 
jab that went to India. Thereafter, the Akali 
demand for a separate state, first formulated in 
1946, became blurred with their agitation fora 
Punjabi suba , a linguistic state within the Indi- 
an union, which was eventually granted in 
1966. But even here the Sikhs were (and are) 
only a bare majority; and, as Sikhs do not vote 
exclusively on communal lines, the Akalis did 
not win more than 30 per cent of the vote until 
the state elections of 1985. 

Kapur says that the Akalis' “inability to 
achieve a position of political authority only 
drove them further towards political extrem- 
ism". They continued to use religious slogans 
to raise support for non-religious demands, 
launched mass agitations, nnd chose issues 
“which highlighted the distinctiveness of the 
Sikh community". His book, then, is a history 
of frustration; not the frustration of the Sikh 
community as whole, but of a political-rum- 
religious leadership which, in the face of de- 
mography and secular politics, believes it has a 
divine and historical right to power. “O Singhs! 
We ask for freedom and they want to ensnare 
us deeper into slavery", said the Akali leader, 
Tara Singh, during his campaign to win a 
smaller, less Hindu-ridden Punjab from Jawa- 
harlal Nehru. To most non-Sikhs such hyper- 
bole may make little sense, but no doubt it 
would find a loud echo today in Sikh temples 
across the world. 
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catalogue of an exhibition held in New York ■ 
last year. Akbar' s India stands in its own right 
more than most such works. The main text 
co nsists of six loosely connected essays, explor- 
ing in some detail the personality and vision of 
Akbar and the development of Fatehpur Sikri 
and its library and workshops. The eighty well- 
chosen paintings and objects from the exhibi- 
tion are generously illustrated, many of them 
in colour. Particularly good use is made of the 
documentary qualities of the paintings from 
the royal manuscript of the Akbar-nama in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. The catalogue 
entries, however, occupy a relatively brief sec- 
tion at the end of the book and could have been 
given a fuller treatment. Here the authors 
adhere closely- to the views of an older genera- 
lion of Mughal art historians, most notably of 
StUart Cary Welch. Others have questioned 
whether the gilded bronze lion heads from Col- 
ogne (no 74) are in fact Indian, and in a recent 
paper Robert Skelton has thrown doubt on the 
early dating of thq inlaid chest from Stockholm 

(fig 15). 

The preceding essays show greater original- 
ity, Offering a fresh and well documented 
account of an extraordinary ruler, who was 
given both to profound mystical intuitions rind 
unremitting practical activity. While absorbing • 
: himself in nightly discussions with ascetics and 
priests of nil known faiths, Akbar would show 
equal zest in pinnning a - military campaign, 
designing a dew board game or setting himself 
to master the technical skills of his artisans. He 
saw himself as in ;spme w'ay sovereign of both 
the physical andsbiijfual worlds, of outer form 
/and Inner essence, and rtriich of his interest jn 
art : lay in its symbolic mediation between, the 
two. Brand and. Lowry persuasively portray 
{ hc development- of Futehpur Sikri arid Us , 
court' culture’ ns q product of tills Intense per- 
sonal yisionVScvcral topics rirt treated in more 
detail thari before, such > as the Mughals' con- 
sciousness of thrir Tlniurid anCestry and the ' 
organisation Pf their library and artists’ work* 

, shops. The bobk tkbpih an admirable In trocjuc- 
.ttan’ rp.lts subject arjd a useful complement to 
(he authors' compilatiori , Falfhj&urSikri, ; 

a iotjrcetjboic\l98S). ,• '! 



Maharaja Sindh of Gwalior and his suite. Bourne and Shepard's soph-tinted photograph Is reproduced from 
the book reviewed below. 


Louise Nicholson 

NAVEEN PATNAIK 

A Second Paradiso: ' • ■ ; 

Indian courtly life 1590-1947 

192pp. Sidgwick arid Jackson. £15.95 . 

0'385 199929 

In. . 1 . .. . M l, .. 1.,, ' . 

Paradise oh earth for' the Mughal emperor'Shah 
Jahan was to alt in his Delhi fort far from rural 
India. In a luxurigus room with a jewel- inlaid 
silver ceiling he is reported to have sighed: "If 
on earth there be a paradise of bliss, it is this. 1 
Oh! It is this I It is this I”. A Second Paradiseifn - 
digit Courtly Life 1590-1947 is a charming and 
highly visual tribute to exotic and extravagant 
Indian nilers; both Mughal and Rajput; V 
Stuart Cary Weldi provides the introduc- 
tion and h brief historical i summary, making : 
clear the role of t(ta Indian king. A king;' 
should look like a ifi rig, even if h e isuriable to 
behave KketOiie; ‘and everyone ekeyfrorq the-. J 


queen ... to the special servant who deans up 
after elephants, should also be true to tneif 
stations.” j «r 

Naveen Patnaik, historian ' and Mend o 
many former rulers, comments on the painv 
tags and photographs. mostly' front private 
collections; 'that he has selected. For esrampK' 
opposite a finely detdled Mughd painting 
feast, he tells us that the brinqiifet mig ht nw” 
begun with cool sherbets and P ra ^"^' 
through such delicacies as lamb’s testicles/ 
heart of lotus, sea tortoises and rice chw 
■with sheets of gold. Other paintings come a 
with details of a baby prinwV retinu*. 
harem's hierarchy, a courtesan's P re P a ra *2J|j 

■ for her lover or the use of lntbricants foj' 

' anti •" courtship. Contemplating the 
‘ priftces and maideris painted by Baum*, a 81 ;• 1 
era Jaipur iwateredounst^ scattered thw“»^ 
out the bodkj. the reader is almost 
: ' agreemeht with the epilogue which bewa^, 
- influence Of the Britlsh’^hich deBtroyed u^..; 

;.clbseti; y self*cenfred and feudal paradise; 
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Living with uncertainty in economics 
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340pp. 
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240pp. 
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and Uncertainty 

284pp. 
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496pp. Harvard University Press. £24.95. 
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Volume 6; Applied Economics 
280pp. Harvard University Press. £19.25. 

0674 137787 


At any one time there are more or less urgent 
economic problems which we are all aware of. 
Not long ago it was inflation, now it is unem- 
ployment and the possibility of industrial 
stagnation. In the same way individuals in the 
course of their lives are likely to face urgent 
medical problems. But while we consult doc- 
tors when we are ill and are reconciled to the 
circumstance that many illnesses have no pre- 
sent cure , we behave quite differently and have 
quite different expectations when it comes to 
our economic ills. Then the pronouncements 
of amateur economists like Nigel Lawson and 
of non-economists like Mrs Thatcher com- 
mand at least as much and probably more re- 
spect than tliose of professional economists 
who lack the intellectual respectability which 
would earn them the same serious attention 
which we accord to doctors. 

Yet not only do economists know a great 
deal more about an economy than do non- 
economists, they also, more important, know 
what they don't know. This clearly is not the 
case with most politicians. One of the reasons 
why economics is often not taken seriously is 
that economists, especially those fective in pub- 
lic life, often fail to communicate their exten- 
sive knowledge of their own ignorance. 
Whenever this is pul to some economist in the 
Treasury, one is told that ministers would soon 
dispense with your services if you did not 
deliver definite answers with a suitable air of 
certainty. 

^ But of course this is not the whole explana- 
tion. Economic problems lie at the heart of 
politics even though politicians cannot afford 
to deal in the subtleties and uncertainties of 
precise economic analysis. Such an analysis is, 

• tooteover,- often expressed in mathematical 
form -- Inaccessible not only to politicians but 
alio to many of the economists who advise 
inem. The increase in the rigour of economic 
theorizing has had to be paid for by simplifica- 
tion and abstraction, so that theories often 
appear irrelevant to the practical problems at 
hand. Even much professional empirical work 
employs sophisticated statistical techniques 
which make it hard for the ; politician or his 
economic adviser, grown rusty in public 

• ■ “tvfee, to eyalynte. . ». 

. The arrival of the Inst two volumes of 
. Jtoroieth Arrow’s six volumes of Collected 

°P ers isan excellent occasion for reflection on 
■ • ma, tors. Along with Paul Samuelsbn, he 
« me outstanding pure theorist of this century; 

'; has covered a vast range and there cat? be 
' ; 2JL WOn0m ^^ s the post-war generation . 

1 w ork haS hot been in his shadow even 

• *il®y have .been unwilling to follow; the 

- fte has cleared. His strength has 

' c,??! has only concerned bimseif with 

' thi* °g what it ip that catv be claimed as 
: assuiftptioris ofe made; and no- 

:■ ^^toore.-Ho has bqen speculative but he has 
that his readers recognize spe- 
iHm' ^ - totof.if a case can be made for 

' ’ -then*? 1 ec °nOniics,-ahd particularly economic. 
■j ArtoW* work must be the begin- 
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account of Arrow's virtues and those of serious 
economic theorizing in general. 

Adam Smith argued that, contrary to what 
might appear to be common sense, an eco- 
nomy of many self-seeking individuals in- 
teracting through markets was not only com- 
patible with a coherent disposition of economic 
resources but would also be in some sense be- 
neficial. Many people often fail to notice how 
surprising a claim this was. For surely a first 
impression would be that such an anarchic eco- 
nomy will lead to chaos. It was an intellectual 
achievement of the first rank for Smith to have 
argued the contrary. Ecologists have only 
recently arrived at an analogous conclusion. . 

But it was not until after the Second World 
War that Smith's insights were given that pre- 
cise formulation which would allow them to be 
evaluated and their range of applicability dis- 
cussed. But it was left to Arrow and Gerard 
Debreu to provide a definitive formulation. 
They showed in what precise circumstances 
there existed prices which, if taken beyond 
their control by all economic agents, would 
lead the self-interested actions taken in the 
light of these prices to be mutually consistent. 
That is, they proved the existence of competi- 
tive equilibrium. Arrow as well as others had 
already shown that the resulting allocation 
would be “Pareto-efficient” , that is, that there 
was no other feasible allocation which could 
improve the welfare of some without reducing 
that of some others. This Is Arrow’s “First 
Fundamental Theorem of Welfare Econo- 
mics". He also proved a “Second Theorem": 
that given any allocation there exists a set of 
prices and a wealth distribution between indi- 
viduals, such that the chosen allocation would 
be a competitive equilibrium. These were re- 
markable achievements not only for what had 
been demonstrated but for the conclusive man- 
ner in which it was done. The Second Theorem 
in particular has in one form or another had 
considerable influence, particularly in the 
planned economies, and on cost-benefit analy- 
sis and project evaluation. 

It was almost inevitable that when these re- 
sults surfaced in the textbooks, and rumours 
about them reached practical men, they were 
thoroughly misunderstood. What Arrow and 
Debreu had demonstrated was the logical pos- 
sibility of the truth of Smith's claims. They had 
not offered a description of any actual eco- 
nomy. Indeed it soon became clear, and to no 
one more than to Arrow himself, that what was 
needed for the logical demonstration would 
not do for the world. For instance, by an inge- 
nious definition of commodities - which dis- 
tinguished them not only by their physical 
characteristics and location, but also by their 
date of delivery and the “state of nature" at 
that date, Arrow and Debreu in their equilib- 
rium-price formulation succeeded in concep- 
tualizing the uncertainty of the future. But the 
cost was high; it had to be supposed that mar- 
kets in which agents could transact were avail- 
able for all the goods thus distinguished. Fot 
instance, there would have to be a market to- 
day for the delivery of umbrellas in London on 
January 1, 1989, prbvided it rains (and no de- 
livery if it does not). We know that such a rich 
market structure does not exist, because if it 
did it would be impossible to account for an 
economy with (intrinsically worthless) money 
- that is, banknotes issued by the monetary 
authorities and not gold coins: All transactions 
which can be made nre made now. 

Arrow soon became aware of this difficulty 
and went on to show that the efficiency 
theorems would continue to hold with fewer 
markets provided it was possible to insure 
against every state of nature (by trading 
appropriate securities). But even that is too 
strong for the world and it also leads to certain 
technical problems in the proof that equilib- 
rium is at alt possible. Indeed it is possible to 
argue that much of Keynes's theory rests on the 
fact that certain markets do not exist and so on 
tile absence of any appropriate co-ordinating 
mechanism for the uncertain projects of indi- 
viduals over time. General misunderstanding 
of Arrow and J?ebreu’s work is illustrated 
amply by what is culled the “new macro-econo- 
mics" (mainly propagated In the United States) 
which postulates an implicit co-ordination 
through rational expectations' (formulated ip 
the light of a “true” model of a.partlculur eco- 
nomy) and totally ignores insurance (le, uncer- 
tainty), gcqnppistaofthijpe^^ 


theory to be descriptive and do not understand 
its Gedanken- Experiment nature. Others - 
radical economists for instance - make the 
same mistake. 

In Volume Six of his Collected Papers, enti- 
tled "Applied Economics", Arrow gives a vir- 
tuoso display of how, starting from the 
Gedanken- Experiment, one is led to modify 
any particular concrete problem in order to 
reach applicable conclusions - proof that an 
abstract, non-dcscriplive theory hasu powerful 
role to play in the serious analysis of actual 
economies. It provides, as it were, a way into 
the complexities and forces one to ask the right 
questions. For instance: what would be the 
result of leaving medical services and insurance 
entirely to the market? By asking this question 
first in an abstract setting one finds out wily, 
even if markets were to work as well as they 
could, the outcome may be highly unsatisfac- 
tory. One may also find that mnrkets do not 
work ns well as the theory postulates. 

Arrow writes: “Despite the favourable prop- 
erties of the price system, lam no unrestrained 
admirer of it." Compare this, coming from the 
most cureful and eminent analyst of the price 
system, with the market enthusiasm of politi- 
cians nnd of economists unaccustomed to disci- 
plined and careful thought. Notice also flow 
the belief of Marxist and radical economists 
that neo-classical economics is a defence of the 
status quo is given the lie. Indeed both groups 
could not do better than read Volume Six from 
cover to cover, as should those who hold thul 
pure economic theory is irrelevant to practical 
problems. 

For an example take the essay, “Uncertainty 
and the Welfare Economics' of Medical Care”. 
Arrow here notes in particular that “The major 
competitive preconditions ... are three: the 
existence of competitive equilibrium, the mar- 
ketability of all goods and services relevant to 
costs and utilities and non-increasing returns". 
He then shows in detail why these precondi- 
tions fail in the case of medical insurance and 
mounts a powerful argument against leaving it 
to the market. On "marketability" he notes 
that it is impossible to draw up insurance poli- 
cies which "sufficiently distinguish between 
risks” and the difficulties insurance itself gives 
rise to by making people “less careful in avoid- 
ing risks". He points out that private indi- 
viduals lack much of the relevant information 
and that since information is a "public good” 
the market cannot be expected to supply 
adequate amounts of it. He makes the point 
that a doctor's customer “cannot test the pro- 
duct before consuming it” and that in medical 
transactions one must take it for granted that 
one's doctor, unlike a businessman. Is not a 
pure maximizer of profits. In medicine there is 
a “Collective Orientation” (Talcott Parsons) 
which “distinguishes medicine and other pro- 
fessions from business where self-interest . . . 

Is the accepted norm”. 

Arrow then homes in on the most notable 
deviations from the competitive model. Thus 
there are entry restrictions to the medical pro- 
fession (partly occasioned by the need to give • 
guarantees of minimum competence); price 
discrimination between doctors; insurance 
which sets up a conflict between hospilnls 
(geared to profit) and the insurance company; 
and insurance of the “pooling” variety, in 
which people differently at risk are treated 
equally (when efficiency requires unequal 
treatment). The list continues nnd is often 
made more telling by statistics. The arguments 
are too numerous to be adequately summa- 
rized here. 

There are two conclusions: a) "It follows 
that the government should undertake insur- 
ance in 'those cases where this market, for 
whatever reason, has -failed to emerge" nnd 
b) “Hie failure. of the market to insure against 
uncertainties has created many social institu- 
tions in which the usual assumptions, of the 
market arc to some extent .contradicted 
.... The logic and limitations of ideal com- 
petitive behaviour under uncertainty force us 
to recognize the incomplete description of realr 
- ity supplied by the impersonal price system.” 
The whole essay is a mode] of economic argur 
ment. • 

This same volume .also contains Arrow's 
.well-known work on- the. economics of mcc 
discrimination. Again, theory poses the ques- . 
(|on: if a black and a white worker are equally 
productive why should profit-seeking firms be 


willing to hire a dearer white? Would the mar- 
ket not make pay-discrimination between the 
two races (or between men and women) im- 
possible? The second question would be; given 
a preference for one group or another by em- 
ployers, or an aversion among white workers 
to working with blacks, would we expect sing- 
le-race firms if the latter arc profit maximizing? 

A nd so on . Arrow shows how , once aga in start- 
ing from the abstract case, these questions can 
be given convincing answers. In particular 
there is no reason to expect that the “invisible 
hand" is also a moral hand, which will remove 
discrimination. His argument could have been 
strengthened by an appeal to game theory, 
which has only recently become significant in 
economics. In particular, even though I get no 
direct disutility of mixing with blacks if others 
do so, I may be (socially or otherwise) 
punished by deviating from the norm. Though 
Arrow does not claim to have exhausted the 
subject one would have to search widely to find 
somcof its fundamental aspects treated better. 

Volume Five is more technical, and con- 
cerned with many applications of dynamic con- 
trol theory to economics. It starts off with a 
fascinating non-economic paper “On the Use 
of Winds in Flight Planning" written during 
Arrow's wur service and containing much of 
the mathematics needed to deal with such eco- 
nomic problems as “Optimal Capital Adjust- 
ment''. Arrow's knowledge of and interest in 
fields other than economics, not only physics 
or meteorology but also Shakespeare, history 
and Chinese ait, is prohnbly one reason why he 
towers over the rest of us when he actually 
thinks economics. 

Volume Five contains one very famous pap- 
er, "The Economic Implications of Learning 
by Doing". This was stimulated by work of 
Nicholas Kaldor's in the 1950s, in which lie 
proposed thot the rate of growth in (labour) 
productivity is determined by the rate of 
growth of capital per worker. On the face of it 
this was conventional economics, but Kuldor 
linked it to technical progress and not to ordin- 
ary capital-labour substitution in a production 
function, the reality of which he denied. Arrow 
took over the idea but made it both precise and 
plausible. He drew on empirical observations 
in the manufacture of air-frames to postulate 
“lenming by doing", which in this context 
translates to making productivity depend on 
past cumulative investment. His model was 
complete and rigorous and showed that the 
social benefits of investment exceeded private 
ones. It is unlikely that this is the full explana- 
tion of technical progress and since the paper 
was written there has been some notable work 
on the micro-theory of the innovation process. 
None the less it took as its subject an ingenious 
idea and formulated it with a precision which 
made it possible to discuss it seriously. 

One cannot conclude without at least some 
reference to Arrow's work on Social Choice 
(Volume 1) or on Information (Volume 4) and 
on Uncertainly (Volume 3). He originated the 
whole subject of Social Choice in his PhD dis- 
sertation and he has been a dominant figure in 
the other two. But the opus is so large, the 
arguments are so subtle and the building on 
previous work so extensive that I can do no 
more than scratch the surface here. 

Arrow’s Impossibility Theorem of Social 
Choice is justly celebrated, has given rise to a 
vast literature (not only in economics) and is a 
contribution which will surely survive eveif if 
economics as a subject does not. A straightfor- 
ward question is asked. If every Individual of a 
Society has ail ordering of certain alternatives 
A , B and C (ie he can rank them by preference 
without inconsistency) is there a mechanism, 
satisfying certain restrictions, which will yield a 
social (collective) ordering of these alterna- 
tives? (For instance, majority voting.) Among 
the restrictions on the mechanism arc the fol- 
lowing: If one person puts A higher in his 
preference and everyone else stiiys the same, 
then the social preference should not put A 
lower. There should be no single individual 
wjiose ordering is taken ax the social one (no 
dictator), the mechanism should "work" for nil 
well-defined Individual preferences (unres- 
tricted domain) and the social ordering of A, B 
and C should be independent of “irrelevant 
alternatives”. Arrow proved that no mechan- 
ism satisfying these requirements existed. Thus 
for instance, voting paradoxes where A gets a 
majority over B and B ovct C and C over A arc 
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The 1930s once again 


simply instances of the theorem. 

Its importance to political theory is ohvtuus 
mid it is not dear that one can avoid some sort 
of interpersonal comparisons of welfare (which 
are excluded by Arrow) if one is in have social 
preferences which arc responsive to private 
preferences. Uut subsequent work has shown 
Arrow's theorem to have unexpected applica- 
tions elsewhere, for instance in the theory of 
incentives and public goods. 

Information economics is now one of the 
most active areas of research and Arrow, as 
usual, was one of the first to enter it. The pure 
model nf an economy which I have already 
sketched supposes agents to know nil the mar- 
ket prices, to be able to distinguish between the 
different goods, and to have the same amount 
of information on the “stale of nature". Not all 
these assumptions me true in the real world, 
and the explicit recognition of this has proved 
very fruitful, enabling us to understand many 
economic phenomena and institutions for which 
the Arrow-Debreu theory cannot account. 

When different agents have different 
amounts nf information one might expect a 
market for information to arise. However 
there are various difficulties (the public good 
iispcci of information is one) in (he way of this. 
In a paper entitled “The Value of and Demand 
Tor Information" Arrow looks at the tensing 
question nf how someone demanding informa- 
tion should decide how much to offer for it 
when lie does not know what he will get. He 
provides n partial solution to the problem. Bui 
it involves translating one’s beliefs into the 
language of probability calculus - something 
which practical decision -makers are obviously 
unwilling to do. 

Another fine paper is his “Higher Education 
ns a Filter", in the writing of which Arrow was 
probably stimulated by his eminent pupil A. 
Michael Spence. If employers cannot directly 
observe die quality of the workers whom they 
are hiring there will be an inducement for 
workers to signal it by their educational quali- 
fications. If it is the case that the more able find 
these less costly to acquire than the less able 
then these qualifications allow the employer to 
sort (approximately) applicants by quality. 
However it is only relative Qualifications which 
matter. Arrow shows that If signalling (screen- 
ing) is the sole purpose of possessing qualifica- 
tions such as certificates and degrees, then in 


general too many resources will be invested in 
acquiring them. Moreover there will he many 
possible levels of qualification, all compatible 
with satisfactory screening, and a lack of in- 
ducement for any worker to acquire more or 
fewer of them. 

Arrow is a thoroughly neo-classical econom- 
ist who recognizes that an economic theory 
powerfully organizes thought without on its 
own being descriptive or conclusive. He 
accepts the rational agent ns a starting-point 
without being committed to anything more 
than the view that there is an important ques- 
tion to be asked if in fact we find agents not 
acting in their own interest, or irrationally. He 
accepts equilibrium analysis for many purposes 
not because he holds it to be the case that 
economics are always in equilibrium but be- 
cause he realizes (unlike some modem "poli- 
tical economists") that out-of-equilibrium 
states are at present beyond our analysis. He 
has hrought these tools and habits powerfully 
to bear on political theory and on the Rawlsinn 
theory of justice. More tlmn anyone else he has 
removed the corset of the pure Arrow-Debreu 
case. In so doing he has not only illuminated 
much that was unexplained but more impor- 
tantly has never been tempted to say more than 
economists have any grounds for saying. 

Arrow has set the stage for much modern 
economic theorizing find to many that stage 
will appear somewhat sparse. There arc no 
poetic flights on the nature of man and of socie- 
ty, no invariant laws and, above all, no certain- 
ties. The theories say what they say and no 
more. Their range of applicability is given pre- 
cisely. To build on them for practical purposes 
requires thesnme intellectual habits which cre- 
ated them. If these hubits are present then, us 
these volumes amply illustrate, much practical 
understanding is possible and above all, cohe- 
rent argument can take place. The economic 
theorist knows that matters could have been 
otherwise than they have been, and that there 
are many possible futures. By characterizing 
these possibilities he does not invite impotence 
but actions taken with eyes open. Certainly 
there is a long way to go. But the theory which 
Arrow and his coevals and successors have 
built is all that we now have of honest and 
powerful thinking on the subject. It is doubtful 
that politicians and intellectual speculators can 
act and speak sensibly without its help. 


Making do without truth 


John Coates 

DONALD N. McCLQSKEY 
The Rhetoric of Economics 
209pp. Whealsheaf. £22.50. 
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Donald McCloskey must be credited svith 
the singular achievement of . introducing 
.the major philosophers of the twentieth 
■ cehtury into a discussion of the methodology of 
economics. That- may sound a rather modest 
; achievement, but the unfortunate truth' is that 
economics has been peculiarly insulated from • 
... most' of the schools of philosophical thought 
: that are currently influencing tHc.pther social 
; sciences.' Wittgenstein’s Ordinary: Language 
Philosophy, Hermeneutics, Critical Theory,' 

. . ; Deconstruction, and taa lesser extent the New 
. : Rhetorici havc all been hotly deljated in neigh- 
'bgurlngfleldSiQqdhavethrownindoubtposi- 
’■ : Uvist conceptions of the social sciences. But 
’ ; they have qirely been aientianed in economics, 
so ThcRheioric of , Economics constitutes 
• : * something of * breakthrough. . . ‘ . 

V ;V ^^.McGloskey's main iiprget is what he terms 

\ ; J , : i } l !Sn6derhlm ,, j In metHodology. Modernism Is , 
v vlTOu^iy e^uly^Cnt tq positivism, although nt 

• iHlpea heldetlh^s U mores broadly ns. "die pro- 

;-.;£v y . \> \o build knowledge on a 

• .£&. foundmibYi of fadicaVddubt-'. Now. critiques of 

v^v ^slrivismare very fashionable these days, and ; 
; ,f/, even economists pie fojnd ofinvoldng ThOmas f 
r V Kuhn pr lmrii Lakatos to this etid.B^WhW is" 
*;• ^^J:Upyel'abom M^los^y’sargtirabjMt' Is tliaiin- 
WiW pfWplBringmodwnism Withsome oost-- 




ger and Derrida, McCloskey has derived the 
idea that attempts to underwrite knowledge by 
first defining certain concepts such as ’Truth”, 
“Knowledge" and “Science" have been a fail- 
ure . They have not worked because there is no 
property common to all true statements. Truth 
will vary depending on the purpose of the in- 
quiry. Accepting this, Rorty does not then re- 
commend a new Pragmatist epistemology; he 
just asks that we change the subject. We should 
not expect "something more than the retail, 
detailed, concrete reasons which have brought 
one to one’s present view”. There is no Truth, 
just a plethora of homely truths. McCloskey 
uses this line of thought to pillory not only 
.'economic modernism but any methodology, 
for; “restricting the growth of the economic 
conversation to make it fit a philosopher’s idea, 
of the ultimate good”. 

Ispcrates and other teachers of rhetoric at, 
. the time of Plai.o made a similar criticism of the 
.philosophical search for indubitable founda- 
tions of knowledge* and during this century the 
lost traditfon of rhetoric ho* experienced a re- 
. surrect ion . I n the literature of th$Ntfw Rhetor- 
ic it is pointed out that philosophy arid science, 
at least since besoart.es, have been Solely con- 
cerned with deductive certainty; although at a 
iqmf date the. method-of (he experimental sci- 
ences was also 'accepted as valid. This implied 
thgt if dedpctlVe or experimental techniques 
were . nor employ ed , ho rational thought was . 
possible. Accordingly' the sopirjl sciences set 
. . about .to model themselves on one pr other of 
these methods.; But Chaim Perelman, Wayne 
; Booth, and the othqr thinkers responsible fpr 
• the rebirth o f rhetoric maintain thril most soejal 
questions, are not dmepable tq deductive or 
experimental treatment, but that reasonable 
dlscu^ion cqn nope (he less (akd place. Rhe- 
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DEREK If. ALDCROFT 
The British Economy 

Volume 1: The Years of Turmoil 1920-1951 
264pp. Brighton: Wheatsheaf. £22.50 
(paperback, £7.95). 
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The British Economy is the latest of a long line 
of textbooks by Derek Aldcroft. It is the first of 
three volumes which will cover the economy 
from 1920 to the present day. Like most of 
Aldcroft 's work, it is not intended to tax the 
Enumerate reader; tables are few, graphs non- 
existent and there is a commendable effort to 
avoid jargon. Sometimes, indeed, the book 
slips instead into sloppy journalese: Labour 
MPs in 1945 are said to have been "literally 
spellbound" by their election success. 

But what does the book tell us about the 
current state of British economic history? It 
tells us, in fact, both about the direction of 
research and about several problems arising 
out of the way in which the results of that 
research are presented. 

As Aldcroft states in the preface, he lias 
chosen to concentrate on economic policy, 
partly in the hope that studying the past can 
help us to understand our current difficulties. 
Yet this concentration does not entirely ex- 
plain a major oddity of the book: it covers 
three decades, yet one - the 1930s - takes up 
half the space. The 1920s are summarily dis- 
missed in forty-three pages as a “Chequered 
Decade” and the Second World War and the 
first Labour Government each receive scarcely 
more attention. 

Odd though it seems, Aldcroft's arrange- 
ment does reflect the current concern, if not 
obsession, of many economists and economic 
historians with the 1930s. As the period of the 
last major depression, and sufficiently close to 
us for it to be plausible to make comparisons 
with today, the 1930s have become almost a 
retrospective test bed for current policy pre- 
scriptions. Thus Aldcroft counterposes exter- 
nal, macroeconomic and regional or Industrial 
policy on the one hand, against the "natural 
forces of recovery" on the other. In seeking to 
explain the growth of output after 1932. The 
reader is, no doubt, meant to reflect on the 


tion in fields where certainty is unattainable. 

Economics is surely one such field. There- 
fore McCloskey suggests that rhetoric rather 
than methodology is the correct tool for study- 
ing economic inquiry. Through detailed exam- 
ples he demonstrates that economists, despite 
paying lip-service to arcane methodologies, 
are really employing all sorts of rhetorical de- 
vices. And he does not believe that it could be 
any other way. The main conclusion of the 
New Rhetoric is that we should simply stop 
talking about methodology because we never 
follow its dictates anyway. Paying attention 
instead to our rhetoric could improve econom- 
ists’ prose, teaching and relations with other 
disciplines. In short, it could, as Isocrates sug- 
gested, prepare us for right living in society: 

However, McCloskey never makes clear 
whether outdated methodological views have 
any, effect on the way economics is actually 
practised, as opposed to the way it is thought 
about, and consequently whether or not the 
philosophical ideas -employed to 'debunk 
methodology cany any implications for sub- 
stantive economics. McCloskey distinguishes 
-between whai be calls Methodology arid, be- 
low it in a "metq-economical hierarchy", 
method,, which consists of the diverse tools’ 
economists use in their everyday activities “to 
fashion sturdy little arguments 1 ’; and he applies 
all his criticisms to the former,' At times he ' 
recognizes that modernism has to some extent 
Infected method, but the main drift of the book 
implies that at this level economics Is all right as 
it fetands. • . r./ ’ : , j. < 

• 0M 1 are everyday -forms of inquiry so free 
from philosophical mfluence? The conceptions 
of, Rationalism ■ arid -Empiricism did not just ,• 
Inform our methodologies as E conomists . they 
alsq. in formed the substantive practice, of eco- 
nomics. Economists may not operat^.aqpord’ 


contrast between interventionist or Keynesian 
remedies for our current troubles and the view 
that government has little or no role otherthan 
through the control of money. 

Yet sucli comparisons with the 1930s a« 1 
often both facile and dangerous, particularly*, 
if they are presented, as in this book, without 
many of the implicit or explicit assumptions 
which He behind the detailed research. A good 
example is the chapter-heading used by 
Aldcroft, ‘‘Natural Forces of Recovery", a 
term which is never explained but which seems 
to imply that there are ineluctable forces within 
the capitalist economy which will produce re. 
covery through new investment, if only work- 
ers will exercise restraint on wages and govern- 
ments will cease meddling. A case can be made 
out for this view, but to call it any more ‘'natu- 
ral" or "real" than alternative views of the 
behaviour of the economy is as misleading as to 
use the words “natural ingredients" on break- 
fast cereal. 

Misleading, also, are the bounds which 
Aldcroft sets on his subject. The case for com- 
parisons with the 1930s as a guide to today is 
apparently strengthened if one can relegate to 
the dustbin of ceteris paribus a whole range of 
factors which are arbitrarily defined ns “non- 
economic". Thus there is little or no place here 
for long-term population trends, or the health, 
education and training of the work-force, or 
even consumer preferences, except as a con- 
straint on investment. Such tunnel vision is 
astonishing. 

Last, Aldcroft gives the impression, often 
justified, that economic historians suffer from 
a congenital failure to make up their minds. He 
is himself a past master at what might be called 
“qualified history", in which every stalemenlis 
weakened, every view modified: for example 
“We do not doubt that much of the recovery 
can be attributed to spontaneous causes or 
non-policy factors, but at the same time it may 
be wrong to dismiss the latter 6n the groundsel 
their marginal importance.” 

On this showing, economic historians still 
have much to do. They have to restrain facile 
attempts to learn from history; they must resist 
attempts to lop branches or even the main 
trunk from the tree of their subject; they must 
be more explicit In the theories that they bor- 
row; and they must have the confidence to use 
those theories to arrive at explicit conclusions. 


mg to any clear-cut logic of scientific discovery, 
yet at a more fundamental level, they adhere to 
the philosophical positiona criticized ty> 
among others, Rorty and the New Rhetoric. 
For today mathematical modelling (the deduc- 
tive method) and econometrics (the ex- 
perimental method) seem to be the only fonffi 
of inquiry accepted as valid, and whatever & 
not couched in one or other of these 
"languages" Is considered somehow unaccept- 
able. ! 

McCloskey needs to look harder at urn* 
philosophical biases of the discipline, for ,l a 
here, and npt in the realm of methodology, 
that outdated notions have a harmful cnee. 
The most outstanding example of .this b 
fate of Keynes's General Theory: Keynes^ 
pudiated, in his own words, both 
mathematical" modelling and , the 'Bla 
Magic" of econometrics, producing 
powerful, commoo-sensical argument. He 
pot think economists need ape. the natural Sfr 
ences in order to think systematically- p 
because It .usedi the, qopceptSi pf “oruii'W 
discourse", subsequent generations * 
norpists felt the need to.gjve.il a morc^, ^ _ 
formulation, either in the, forth o*. ' 1 ™. 
foundations” or econometric spectficatw* 

Neither of these attempts. jhas .beem ter 

: successful; they Have sacrificed much w 
still fruitful in Keynes end, have thus cod 
buted to the “crisis in. Keynesian econon ' ^ 
.. In: short, the insights of- rhetoric ep ul 
us^d piore . effectively than, McCIosi key . 
used them tp get 1 the econbmjcs.dlscipij® 

. .accept, more . readily iaeas tjmt cann° 
.Couched in the languages of either Ratioiiam? 
■■ dr Empiricism. Maybe then re ^ 

.the focus of economic inquiry* avva ^ .j. 0 f 
' mathematics and. towards public discusst 
, ; P PS hut piPTP ■ 1 ' v 
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Computo, ergo sum 


Adam Hodgkin 

johnhaugeland 

Artificial Intelligence: The very idea 

287pp. MIT. £14.95. 

0262081539 


Towards the end of this amusing and wide- 
ranging study, John Haugeland tells a story in 
which Dr Phyllis Crock, an erstwhile plastic 
surgeon and real estate agent of Fort Lauder- 
dale, discovers a method for synthesizing artifi- 
cial wine from coal tar and swamp water. 
Haugeland considers some of the likely reac- 
tions to this important invention. The sceptics 
will be surprised if it tastes much better than 
kerosene; the debunkers will maintain that no 
matter how it tastes, it is not really wine\ the 
enthusiasts will immediately call their wine 
merchants to place an order for a “dozen cases 
of Crypto-Cabernet”; and the abominators will 
deplore a wicked outrage that threatens 
thousands of jobs in the wine industry and 


undermines a noble tradition. The topic of 
artificial intelligence ( Al) has generated a simi- 
larly broad spectrum of highly polarized reac- 
tions. On the evidence of this book, Haugeland 
is to be classified as part sceptic and part enthu- 
siast. In contradistinction to the debunkers and 
the abominators. he argues that AI may turn 
out to be rather useful and, if it hasn’t yet lived 
up to the hopes of its boosters, it has been an 
important focus for scientific research. 

Haugeland is Associate Professor of Phi- 
losophy at the University of Pittsburgh, but the 
book is as much concerned with some fun- 
damental questions in computer science and 
cognitive science - the new science of mind 
which seeks an interdisciplinary, convergent 
understanding of thought, language, vision, 
action and selfhood - as it is with traditional 
philosophical concerns. Artificial Intelligence: 
The very idea is a shrewd justification of the A I 
approach in philosophy and psychology blit it is 
also a highly informative work - "robotics" is 
the only major area of Al where its coverage is 
thin. As well as containing concise and sharp 
definitions of fundamental issues in the phi- 


Time out of mind 


Lary Shaffer 

JOHN M. O’DONNELL 

The Origins of Behaviorism: American 

psychology, 1870-1920 

299pp. New York University Press. $40. 

0814761623 

John M. O’Donnell has written a scholarly and 
detailed narrative which describes the events 
within experimental psychology preceding the 
appearance of behaviourism; the doctrine that 
psychology should ignore entities that cannot 
be observed - such as mind and consciousness - 
and focus on learning, rewards and punish- 
ments. This became the dominant mode of 
thought in psychology from 1920 until about 
1970 and its influence is still widely felt. 

As with any account of discovery, close ex- 
amination makes it more difficult to determine 
exactly who was responsible for originating a 
given idea. Ideas in science are always deriva- 
tive and O’Donnell has given a thorough 
account of the elements in the work of many 
scientists which became components of John 
B. Watson’s definitive statement of behaviour- 
ism in 1920. O'Donnell has nicely resisted the 
urge to make his account merely a series of 
biographical sketches, and has, instead, 
allowed the development of ideas in specific 
settings to be on. centre stage while individual 
scientists are in supporting roles. 

The usual story of the origin of behaviourism 
Is that it grew from the functional psychology 
of William James, John Dewey and James 
^ngtll who conceived of psychology as a prac- 
tical science which aimed to discover how the 
mind, worked. This story Ignores two major 
influences discussed by O’Donnell, First, by 
1920 the institutional climate fortuitously Hap- 
pened to be right fdr the growth of practical, 
research-oriented psychology in the universi- 
ties. Second .behaviourism arose when it did as 
* reaction against the formal and sterile 
German psychology'. • 

A iuimber of the prominent American uni- 
versities were effectively forced by inslitution- 
al Circumstances into supporting psychological 
research.; Id the late nineteenth century the 
Appearance of new universities and the growth 
°I existing ones had Resulted in a shortage of 
qualified students. Student tuition was an im- 
portant source of incdrne needed to subsidize 
• ; 1 salaries and research activities of a faculty. 


tory for the study of experimental psychology 
in Leipzig. Wundt studied the mind by present- 
ing a stimulus, such as a ticking metronome, 
and asking his subjects to describe the contents 
of their consciousness in response to the tick- 
ing. These verbal reports of experience were' 
compared with those of other individuals and 
the results were published in ponderous 
volumes. William James noted that “this 
method taxes patience to the utmost, and could 
hardly have arisen in a country whose natives 
could be bored”. Nevertheless, graduate study 
in Germany became an essential credential for 
aspiring psychologists elsewhere in Europe 
and in North America. 

The roots of behaviourism are planted in the 
soil of Wundt's experimental psychology in so 
far as behaviourism adopted the view that the 
proper study of mankind was to be a scientific 
enterprise involving brass instruments in labor- 
atories, not a matter of armchair philosophy. 
Yet in spite of successive plantings and con- 
siderable cultivation, German 'psychology 
failed to flourish in British and North Amer- 
ican scientific climates. 

A primary reason for this was that American 
psychologists of the late 1800s such as Wolfe, 
J. M. Cattell and Hall had to frame their argu- 
ments for the introduction of psychology Into 
the academic curriculum solely in terms of its 
usefulness. The German psychology was 
scorned for this purpose because its goal was 
theory, not application. Initially, educational 
psychology prospered under these circum- 
stances. It aimed to bring educational practice 
into line with the biologically determined sequ- 
ence of mental development, and to determine 
which aspects of behaviour could be changed 
by making alterations in the environment. 
Data v/erc; collected using questionnaires as 
well as actual measurements of physical de- 
velopment. Both of Ihese tactics quickly fell 
from favour. Questionnaires were not consi- 
dered to be sufficiently scientific by some 
psychologists and physical measurements in- 
volved “the unfortunate loosening of chil- 
dren’s garments", sparking a public outcry. 
Behaviourism, which advocated merely the 
observation of the behaviour of humnhs and 
other animals, was grasped as a way of solving 
these problems and came to be the dominant 
school of psycholo gy in the following decades. 

The third volume of The Writings of Charles S. 
Pierce: A chronological edition, compiled by 


losophy of logic and meaning, the hook has 
excellent summitries of basic computer 
architectures and such hot topics in AI re- 
search as "expert systems", "knowledge orga- 
nization", and “the frame problem", which is 
roughly the problem of how to give a computer 
program an adequate grip of the context in 
which it should operate. Haugeland’s humor- 
ous approach to the history nf philosophy 
verges on irreverence: “Hobbes was a great 
philosopher hut an inconsequential physicist 
and a truly abysmal mathematician . . . Rend 
Descartes ( 1596-1650) was, on the other hand, 
a world-shaker at everything he touched.” This 
is the Easy Rider school of the history of phi- 
losophy. rather than the carefully footnoted 
Senior Common Room version, but none the 
worse for (hat. 

Haugeland is consistently good at exposi- 
tion. Throughout the book arc scattered sever- 
al dozen “boxes”, some as long as two pages, 
which he uses to explain key technical terms or 
explore issues at a inn gent to his main argu- 
ment. They function in the snmu wny ns illus- 
trative exnmplcs, parenthetical footnotes, or 
technical appendices, and the overall effect is 
of “pull-down menus” or "windows" in which 
the typography of the hook world is effectively 
mimicking the conventions nf current micro- 
computer software. 

There have by now been enough hooks for 
and against the very idea of A I for Haugeland 
to be at risk of advancing a not very interesting 
philosophical thesis, especially since lie is 
reasonably sceptical uhout some of the claims 
for AI research - while being enthusiastic For 
its prospects. Ho nails his colours to the mast of 
Good Old Fashioned AI, which he tnkes to be 
the claim that ratiocination is computation, 
and that computer programs might not only 
simulate human intelligence but might also be 
intelligent in just the same wny as we are. It 
looks as though this gives us a good strong 
contrast with the way in which computers can 
be used to simulate other phenomena: traffic 
jams, hurricanes, or molecular structures, for 


' e ° where A? teaching load 

; y? Any where assistants could be found 
^duct rtsearch'.Sq graduatestudenlswere 
’ un< ^ flr PAid Instructors and re-j 
jwch asdstarits, Th6 result was large graduate 
. .• in psychology. The machinaryior 

‘ jKif^^ov- pA^plogy was in place before 
1 needed tp adopt a research 

V. T e ‘nod.-|. : " • ...... 


example. A computer program which simu- 
lates a ruin storm is not rainy but Haugeland 
requires that a successful piece of A I software 
should he “intelligent" in the same sense as wc 
are. According to the Good Old Fashioned 
view, a good Af vision program will not only 
perform well at various visual tests, it will per- 
form them in the same way wc do. Perhaps it 
will be vulnerable to the same optical illusions. 

As Haugeland points out this is not only n 
strong thesis, it is also falsifiablc. It might turn 
out that we arc clever in ways in which compu- 
ters cannot be. It might also turn out that AI is 
not a good way of doing psychology. The Good 
Old Fashioned view of AI is a bit stronger in its 
claims than it would be wise for Dr Crock to be 
in hercluims for the wine derived from tar and 
swamp water. It is one thing to sny that your 
artificial wine tastes ns good ns, or even better 
than, Bollinger or Chateau Latour, but it is 
another matter to clnim that it is prepared 
according to the same principles or methods. If 
you claim the former you simply run the risk of 
being abominated or debunked by the lovers of 
good wine, but if you clnim the latter, you run 
the risk of sutaluntiiil damages for “passing 
off”. 

The view that A I mu only should simulate 
the things wc do with intelligence, but should 
. also map and track the way we do them, goes 
right back to the early history of Al research, 
which in this case means n summer conference 
nt Dartmouth, New Hampshire, in 1956. Out 
the venerable ness of the view should not pre- 
vent one from questioning it. Haugeland is at 
times in danger of too closely identifying Al 
and cognitive science. AI may be exciting 
enough if it can produce really clever software. 
Why should it also be expected to be closely 
congruent with guod psychological theory? 
The psych ologistic tendency may hind AI to a 
Procrustean bed. If the pioneers of aviution 
had mistaken their discipline for ornithology, 
rather than aeronautical engineering, we might 
still be waiting for a bi-plane with a good coat 
of feathers and a plausible dawn chorus. 


New from Princeton 


Tb? offer 9,f courses Jn psychology Was Ue- Christian J. W. KlOesel “ndolhcrs al the Pierce 
flp* 1 '0 attract undergraduate ftudents to Edition Project, 

^“ "“ffy pfti'osophy departments. As has recently 

lhe diversities cortipeted for the best faculty University Press. $40. 0 253372U38). n covers 
^PP^*nt that most talenied Pierce’s work ^ 


most relevant parts of His Photometric Reset »r- 
dies and also hls first contribution to (he new 
experimental psychology,^ “Notes on i the Sensa- 
tion of Color". Volume One, 1857-1866, 
contains (lie writings that formed the basis fpr 
Pierce’s studies in logic and the sign theory of 
cogUoo; Volume Two, 1867-1871 , contains , 
philosophical writings; srientific ^udies aiid 

*- . 1 . article Oft t ie lOtiC Of 


Interpreting Samson Agonistes 

Joseph Wlttreich 

By contextualizationsof the relation- 
ship of Samson Agonistes to the Book of 
Judges, to the Renaissance Samsons and 
their different typologies, and to Milton’s 
prose writings and epics, Joseph Wiltreich 
reveals Samson to bean intensely politi- 
cal work that reflects the heroic 
ambitions and failings of the Puritan 
Revolution and the tragic ambiguities of 
the era. $32.50 

Preachers, Poets, and the 
Early English Lyric . 

Siegfried Wenzel 

The Middle English lyric is intimately 
related to late medieval preaching, nol 
only because many lyrical poems have 
been preserved in sermon manuscripts, 
but also because preaching furnished a 
unique opportunity to create and utilize 
poems. Preachers, Poets, and the Early 
English Lyric explores this relationship in 
detail. $30,00 

New Paperbacks 

The Princeton Handbook of 
Poetic Terrhs 

Edited by. A lex Preminger 

Frank J. Warnke and O. B. Hardison. Jr.. 

Associate Editors 

! This compact voluihc maKes available . 
a selection of 422 entries from the widely 
praised Princeton Encyclopedia of Poetry 
and Poetics, with primary emphasis on 
prosodic and poetic terms likely to be 
encountered in many different areas of 
literary study, P: $8.95. C: $32.50 


The Professions of Dramatist 
and Player in Shakespeare’s 
Time, 1590-1642 

Gerald Eades Bentley 

In a convenient, one-volume paper- 
back edition, Bentley’s works on the 
professions of dramatist and player in 
Shakesjieares time set forth the custo- 
mary practices and the everyday lives of 
the participants in that period of aston- 
ishing growth and development. $14.50 

The Illustrated A Week on the 
Concord and Merrimack 
• Rivers 

Henry D. Thoreau 

HTth photographsfrom the Gleason 

Collection 

Edited by Carl F. Hovde, William L. 
Haworth, and Elizabeth Hall Withered 

Like Princeton^ best-selling The 
Illustrated Walden, this book, a vai table 
for the first time in paperback, offers a 
selection of superb photographs by lhe 
famous turn-ofthe-century photographer 
Herbert Gleason. Retracing one of 
| Thoreau* early journeys , G leason pro ■ . 

duced movingand dramatic pictures of 
life along the rivers of New England. 

The Writings of Henry D. Thoreau 
P: $10.50 C; $26.50 


A /Vdip Limited Paperback Edition 


Shakespeare’s Mature 
Tragedies 
Bernard, McEtroy 
LPE:$l4.5Q 


. if l P e fhqd. :; ^ ; : ;v . • \ i’: : : ^ ' ; ■ . ■ ,he : nrst significant, article on. the logic ot 

founded. a laboni-- • lelatlVes.-T ' * '• 4 > ; : 


, Prices are In U.S. dollars 
Order from your local bookseller or from 

Princeton University Press 

15A Epsom Road, Guildford Surrey GUI 3JT. 
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Driving back the barriers 
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P. W. Atkins 

M. J. OSLER and P. L. FARBER (Editors) 

Religion, science and worldview; Essays in 
honour of Richards. West foil, 

Cambridge University Press. X32.50. 
0521304520 

Thirteen essays by his former colleagues and 
students form this Festschrift to R. S. Westfall, 
the distinguished und influential historian of 
science. Westfall's three principal areas of in- 
terest, Newton, the relation of science and reli- 
gion. and the historiography of science, are 
represented approximately equally, and the 
volume is an attractive summary of the rungc of 
his influence. 

The striking fenture of (he papers is the reso- 
nance they have with a number of current 
issues in the interpretation and philosophical 
impact of modern science. Thus, the discussion 
by B. J. T. Dobbs of Newton's early chemistry 
can be rend as an allegory on what science enn 
and, sonic s ay, cannot treat. The seventeenth 
century generally identified chemistry with the 
study of l lie secondary qualities of matter 
(hence “stinks") and the primary qualities, 
such as extension, shape, and number, were in 
the domnln of the mechanical philosophers, 
the physicists, ‘litis remnant of AristotcUanisiu 
still renders chemistry more abstract und inac- 
cessible than physics to (he general public, who 
remain distracted by appearances and have not 
accepted the union between the two types of 
property that sprang from Dalton's synthesis 
and has been clarified by modern research. 

The second unstated lesson implicit in the 
same chapter is that progress is made only 
when terms have shrugged off their anthropo- 
morphism and nre so explicitly defined that 
they con be discussed unambiguously. Edward 


Grant's account of the development of the con- 
cept of celestial perfection from the Middle 
Ages to the late seventeenth century could 
easily be extended to the current well-placed 
(or so it now seems) obsession with the sym- 
metries of elementary particles. The failure of 
the ancient obsession with perfection was that 
it did not make the transition from the intuitive 
motivation of the concept to its quantitative, 
and hence dispassionate, expression. 

Thus, in the sixteenth century, Barthol- 
omew Amicus could still hope for success by 
tilting at cosmology with lances labelled dignity 
and nobility, and fail. At least John Buridan in 
the fourteenth century had attempted to sub- 
mit the concept of perfection to the stringent 
demands of what then passed for numerical 
analysis, and had compared the Prime Mover, 
who moved the whole heavens once a day, with 
the intelligence that moved (he eighth sphere 
of the fixed stars, which move a mere one 
degree per year, and had deduced that their 
perfections were in the ratio of 36,000 to I. 
Nevertheless, he too failed to make the crucial 
unambiguous definition of perfection, which 
has been made possible and exceptionally 
fruitful, by calling on the harsh, focused, rigid 
discipline of mathematics. 

A great part of the struggles between con- 
cepts reported in these pages reflects the ebb 
and flow of battles between the scientifically 
and religiously fervent. The latter, then as 
now, feared the increasing kingdom of pesti- 
lence that was spreading over the at least pro- 
fessedly fair face of Christianity as science's 
successes became increasingly clear and pub- 
lic. Religion responded, as it still does today, 
by attempting to advance its own Treaty of 
Tordesillns. defining disjoint domains of in- 
terest for itself and for science. 

The seventeenth-century version of this 
Canuting operation was Pierre Gassendi's 


Darwinian debate 




Gillian Beer 

ROBERT M. YOUNG 

Darwin’s Metaphor; Nature’s place in 

Victorian culture 

341pp. Cambridge University Press. £27.50 
(paperback ,£9. 95). 

0521 300835 

The work of Robert M. Young was an impor- 
tant force in the emphasis in the early 1970s 
(hat Darwin's thinking and writing cannot be 
sequestered as “pure science”. Darwin’s own 
. affirmations, and his life, sought to reserve his 
research as natural history and to seclude it 
from social application, but his contempor- 
aries, as ill-assorted as Buchanan and Marx, 
would not let the matter rest there. Nor wili 
writers such as Robert Youpg: in bis work, and 
. that of, Howard Gruber and -James Moore, 

: the .point is< made that debates concerning 
• Darwin’s work engage with our. current 
. social problems. :They canqot be solely retro- 
speclive. 

It is excellent to have Young's earlier essays 
j- now drawn. together in one volume and to see 
! how substantial a contribution they still make. 
One ^ason they stund tip so well is the sheer 
Specificity of thework, whet her he [s writingbn 
• u ■; “MalthUs and the Evolutionists: the common 
V context of biological and social theory", on the 
y role of psychology in the nineteenth-century 
, : 'v evolutionary debate or in tye detailed analysis 
i of Marxist and other historiographical app- 
;; , roachcqtq Ihe depate on “man's 1 place. in ha- 
' 1 luic"; Young!, often polemical lu Jmlanguhge, 

■ . offers at the Sahie time information and eyi- 
dtfjjcci within the text and in extended refer- 
. • cnees, Afliich mpke impossible for the render to 
j,’ ifri’Jdjo . (ho -debate.; He! sketches in' tellingly un- 
!■; : Countcr-jtexts ; whlch .control manifest 

' ;■'> pORjtlpnf?: for example, lie shows how Condor- , 
j i cct’s emphusb oh perfectibility lay behind 
,-v; l ;.MQil(jii£s insistence art impediments toprog- 
‘ ■:* f j res^ajhd hovy.^nliapo’s theory of the inechan- 


M • Very trWitional 

.'tile-.- mythic: - Young 




of Genesis and he ends with a (strikingly male) 
roll-call of mythic searchers after knowledge, 
oppressors and oppressed . They run the gamut 
from Icarus through Frankenstein and Jekyll to 
Oppcnhcimer’s Krishna, ending with Oedipus 
“blind, looking inward and seeing". No Eve 
(despite the reference to the Fall), no Anti- 
gone or Pandora here, though George Eliot is 
present in the essay “Darwin’s Metaphor". In 
his emphasis on the tragic trajectory of the 
careers of the mythic searchers after truth, 
Young is perhaps too pessimistic about the 
argumentative and social potential of recent 
scholarly work in Darwin studies and about the 
outcome of his own. The consequences of the 
Darwinian debate of the 1970s concerning sci- 
ence in culture are, moreover, not all con- 
tained within Darwin criticism. They manifest 
themselves in related work such as that of Mary 
Midgiey on animal rights, in the Warnock re- 
port on human fertilization and the ensuing 
debate, and in feminist critiques of scientific 
practice and assumptions such as Evelyn Fox 
Keller’s Gender and Science. Robert Young’s 
own balance of empiricism and social question- 
ing remains an active contribution to current 
arguments and unease. 


John Gribbin’s In Search of the Double Helix: 
Darwin, DNA and beyond (369pp. Aldershot 
7 Gower., £12.95. 0 7045 3077 5) Is * fast-paced 
popular guide to current research in molecular 
■ biology,' Gribbin, a professional science writer, 
is widely known as the author oflnSearch of 
Schtddiiiger's Cat. The new volume brings out 
connections between the developments in 
quantum physics he introduced there, and the 
life sciences. It is a lot to fit between two. 
, rovers: the Big Bang, evolution, Heisenberg’s 
. Uncertainty principle, wave-particle duality, 
.tiriifprmilarlntt geology, gqnetiiis. socioblolo- 
,gy„ Mpllhgsianisirt , recombinant DNA. The 
result i&ihescapably superficial, but as tin effort 
■td meet .the dcidejid for information, on the 
myste ties of I ife aqd matter it m rut be judged a 
success. As history it Is [ess satisfactory: Grib- 
bin’s main aim is to expoundcunrent thinking, 

1 not to place events and ideas in their contemn 
jJbrhry contexts.! ■ !'• ■ ■ : ■ ' 
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attempt to immortalize the soul within the 
paradigms of science. As Margaret Osier says, 
here, during the early decades of the seven- 
teenth century, European intellectuals in- 
terested in the new science were actively con- 
cerned with formulating a philosophy of nature 
to replace the traditional Aristotelianism, 
which had suffered major setbacks in the wake 
of the Copemican revolution, the sceptical cri- 
sis following the Protestant Reformation, and 
the revival by humanists of various alternative 
philosophies of Nature. Then as now, the suc- 
cess of mechanical philosophy was seen to be 
the fast road to atheism and materialism. Even 
chemistry, with its attention focused on the 
secondary, was a worry, for the prevailing and 
hermetically inspired view that matter posses- 
sed its own internal sources of activity also 
seemed to threaten God’s role in nature. Gas- 
sendi sought, as religiously committed scien- 
tists still seek, to accept the principal tenets of 
the then flourishing mechanistic science and 
effectively to restore and Christianize Epicu- 
rean atomism. Then as now, the stratagem of 
the defence of disjoint domains was advanced, 
with science on one side of the fence and reli- 
gion on the other: the soul was asserted by 
Gassendi to have a double composition, with 
one component irrational, vegetative, and cre- 
ated by parents, and the other component the 
Incorporeal mind created by God. The reso- 
nance of this view with the present is the sup- 
position that the human soul is an actually 
existing entity, and perhaps an emergent prop- 
erty of a physical structure, the latter alone 
generated by parents. Indeed, modem argu- 
ments for the existence and immortality of 
souls arc barely different from (and no more 
convincing than) Gassendi’s mercifully succint 
attempt, that since the rational soul is immate- 
rial it is immortal. 

Religion has always been concerned with the 
occult (in the earlier sense, of something hid- 
den from rational discussion), and one chap- 
ter, by Ron Miller, explores the gradual con- 
striction of the truly occult domain of religion 
as it has given way under the inexorable press- 
ure of science; this also has its parallels today. 
Descartes justifiably boasted that he had 


brought the occult within science, and Newton 
Maxwell, Einstein and Schrfldinger could haw 
done so with even greater justification. No- 
where is this seen more clearly than in elects 
ity and magnetism, almost the paradigmsofti* 
occult in the seventeenth century. These 
pheomena defeated Newton, but gave way to 
the rational enquiry of Faraday and the synth- 
esis and mathematical formulation of Maxwell 
in the nineteenth century. Here we see science 
at its best, driving back frontiers of under- 
standing and striking the fear of God into the 
religious, as they realize that their frontienare 
lying in its path. 

If science is so successful at driving back the 
barriers, why has it not yet already achieved its 
object? A contribution to the answer is found 
in the discussion by Edward Ruestow of Jao 
Swammerdam’s defence of the natural order, 
and his view that all living things had existed 
invisibly since the creation (which for him, with 
seventeenth-century notions of historical time, 
was not so long ago). The chapter faces the 
problem of how a presumably honest, well- 
intentioned observer could maintain the 
hypothesis of pre-existence in the face of inves- 
tigations that included the use of microscopes 
and detailed studies of insect and amphibian 
metamorphosis. The key, of course, is the pre- 
judice that stems from cultural conditioning. In 
Swammerdam's case, prejudice is easy to de- 
tect, since it is advertised in what to us seerasso 
risible a manner, such as by speaking of the 
miraculous engendering of lice throughout 
Egypt as an irrefutable sign of the omnipotent 
activity of God’s finger; in modem scientists 
who propagate religion, the prejudice is ex- 
pressed in a manner which to content porariu 
does not always seem so risible. 

This is a stimulating book, ranging as it docs 
from a study of our bygone pound note, which 
through the diagrams in its designs and in id 
editions gives a potted history of some of New- 
ton’s editions, to Agricola on coal and the light 
shed by coal on the cast of past minds. Westfall 
must be pleased that he has inspired such 
scholarship, and that it can inspire others of a 
somewhat different outlook to pleasure and 
reflection. 


In a blink of an eyelid 


David W. Macdonald 

A. J. SUTCLIFFE 

On IheTrackoflceAgeMammals 
224pp. British Museum (Natural History).' 
£12.95. 

0674637771 • 

St Phanourios was q pigmy hippopotamus. 
This revelation would be disturbing enough in 
its own right, without the additional disclosure 
that he was an hippopotamus that lived in 
Cyprus, some twenty-five degrees of latitude 
North of where hippopotami are supposed to 
be. This intriguing snippet is one among many 
(the Leviathan in the Book of Job was a masto- 
don) that spice the text of Anthony Sutcliffe’s 
enjoyable and informative text. Entertaining 
though it is to discover thqt the ancient homi- 
nid, Gigantopithecus.was revealed to science 
when his molars were sold as dragon’s. teeth in 
a Hong Kong drug stop, Sutcliffe’s book is far 
more than -a romp through appetizing anec- 
dotes - It is a concentrated but highly readable ' 
summary of the current state of Quaternary 
■■ science. •- .. . 

. Championing the adage that the key to the , 

. foture is.' jo the past, and jibing at odr post- - 
glacial complacency, the opening chapters 
press home the geologist’s 'messagejhat things 
oro not what they used to be, for less where 
they used to be. Even during the last 1.6 mU- 
, lion yoare of the Quaternary geological period, ■ 

, barely a blink of a palaeontological eyelid^ 
there ntay have beta ns mahy as seventeen Ice 

Agcs/ThesebavebefenpunctuStedbyinter- 

; glacials lasting abdut teh millenia, of Which the 
'Current one .begpn about ,10.000 years Ago > 
(perhaps the $tUe'. Ice Agd of 1500^850, 
which evfcpd'the Vlklngs front Greenland and 
pyc English yweVaid* out Of business.^was just ■ 
Ahfot.of^rjU: focome) . 'Unravelling the 
! various ^adds of eyidcnce. pri. past Ice Ages* 
and fhft Wwnjftals; ihlt oncWed them, involves 


dissecting the complicated interactions of 
climatic change and continental drift. Thus 500 
million-year-old glacial deposits in the Sahara 
desert are not there because the world ww 
once covered with ice from pole to pole, W 
because changes in the tilt of the earth’s am 
and the drifting of continents conspired to pj 
the Ordovician South Pole in the middle of uk 
S ahara, roughly where the Equator is todJ£ 
The highly technical explanations of the* 
phenomena are presented with great clanty- 
The. first seven chapters describe the id*®- 
tools rod material with which palaeozoolop# 
reconstruct the past. Although the.bookis 
aimed at a general readership, Sid eline ” * 
not pull his punches, and delves deeply 
succinctly into topics ranging from carbon Ow- 
ing to Milanovitch’s astronomical theories 
climatic cycles. , 

The latter half of the book conjures up im- 
ages of what cave-men saw, in regions from 
Thames to Tasmania. Today only UMjee 
Hons prowl in Trafalgar Square, but J 21 V 
years ago real lions lived there,. alongJJ" 
hippos and other tropical fauna. It was 
remains, in a cave in Cyprus, of cometnpv 
aries of the London hippos, that once 
skeletal substance ■ to , the legend ■ 0 
Phanourios* A few millenia later arid m eir P^ 


luauuurius, « [S-vv iiiiueiiio *h>*~ - ^lh< 

Was’ taken by musk oxeri and . mamn T, J. 
denizens of a tundra that had 9u PP 0n J\y. 
tropics. Colour paintings, by the a PP^ , 
named Peter' Snowball, bring these * . ■ 


uaiiieu rcigi jiiuwuau, wiu-p - 

feiinas alive. These pictures beaf ckKC 

tiny- they : cleverly reconstruct 

same- landscapes at intervals °" 

or so.' In this way, elements of a 

old view oi the Gowef. coast, popwP^. 

hyenas 1 , elephants and rhinos; remAtn. : 

marks in ah. 18 , 000 -year-old patiqrprrra . 

same.pjace, featuring reindeer ; rod kmmi^ . ; , 

poubtless 1 will not be' the , 

fesplVes to go to the^ Gower at the ] Bp ^ jj# { 
: tunity to enjoy the con tempo rary ww ; 

benefit Of new hindsight. . . • Jl, 
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In 1950 the reporter Lillian Ross was at the 
airport to meet Ernest Hemingway in order to 
begin researching a profile for the New Yorker. 
Under one arm Hemingway was holding a 
briefcase containing the manuscript of his new 
book, and under the other “a wiry little man’’ 
whom he gave a tight hug as Ross approached. 
“He read book all way up on plane", Heming- 
way said. “He liked book , . . .Book too much 
for him. Book start slow, then increase in pace 
until it becomes impossible to' stand.” Ross 
went on to report that Hemingway shot pi- 
geons with an imaginary rifle on Fifth Avenue, 
sal in the front seat of New York taxis so as to 
keep his eyes on the road, as he had learned to 
do in the First World War, and continually 
punched himself in the stomach, hunched his 
shoulders, feinted and raised his guard against 
Imaginary opponents in the course of conversa- 
tion. 

- “Book" was Across the River and into the 
Trees , which was indeed impossible to stand, 
though not for the reasons intended, and the 
Injun talk which Ross described was the re- 
sidue of an empathy with real Indians encoun- 
tered during Hemingway’s boyhood and youth 
in the Michigan backwoods. A far better ex- 
ample of something which starts slow and in- 
creases in pace to create a powerful emotion is 
the five-page “Indian Camp", the first story in 
his first proper book, and possibly his best, In 
Our Time. Hemingway was drawn to the Ind- 
ians through their links with a world beyond 
New-World America and beyond the law, as 
. he was forever to be attracted to those who 
tried to live outside social conventions; a fas- 
cination which contributed to the formation of 
his entirely original prose style, and eventual- 
ly, as it was focused more on “bullfighters and • 
bullshitters'’- to borrow from Zelda Fitzgerald 
- to his demise, , 

It is rare, as well as at times being difficult, to 
see clearly the young man who was raised in the 
posh Chicago suburb of Oak Park, became a 
reporter as a prelude to being a writer, offered 
his services to the Red Cross in wartime, and 
always fell In love with older women. Peter 
Oriffpi’s Along with Youth (the first of a pro- 
' jected three-volume biography) and Michael 
Reynolds’s The'Yoi\ng Hemingway are there- 
fore welcome. Both authors leave him trying to 
m ake something of his war experience in fic- 
■ 5? n f 80 unsuccessfully), married to Hadley 
Richardson, boardipg the ship for Paris - the 
point al which most studies are likely to begin. 
They stress the influence on die ypung man of 
■ freak father, who eventually committed 
suicide, and ( of ;a strong, dpfiant mother who 
wrote t&.htr. son. upon publication of his first 
. ■ novel,, "surely you have other words in your 
' : pabulary bm ‘^amn* and 'bitch* ... ", (He 
v'd, though he later applied the latter epithet 

; : .. W her gladly enough.) ■ 

r t% * ] *H* thSfbtagrapbers concentrate on 
. ; same period - 1918-21 - their narrative 
^ approaches ace. different. Reynolds uses what 
, 8 , Publishers call a “flashback/flashfarward 
jeflhnlque", which often seems like no more 
v ; a ^^rientgtlng tendency to leap about in 
: . 7l 1 ^‘ CQU R^cd wiU\ his desire to spotlight 

I . n o.*?*' ^ ^ HcipjrPgway's character and dwell 
^r sisilificance, makes his book less of a 
:i - ^•./^d than that of Griffin, .who 
';v.:^|" e ;b 9 n us office ‘‘neV'-that is, unpub- 
' J®n8d**. short 


j fjnort vStorieSi plus other fragments. 
! .r, these. tWo biographies show a young 


himself, by turns generous and cruel, and as 
quick to lie about himself as to deliver home 
truths to others. 

Reynolds and Griffin have both had access 
to previously unpublished correspondence be- 
tween Hemingway and Hadley, whom he kept 
with him, in spirit if nothing else, until the very 
end. The portrait of her in the posthumously 
published memoir of the Paris years, A Move- 
able Feast . is generally reckoned to be ideal- 
ized; but judging by the letters printed here she 
really was as tolerant, forgiving and wise as he 
made her out to be. When he told her about an 
affair he was having with another woman and 
described it as “obscene", she replied that that 
wasn't such a wicked word; when, the next day, 
he informed his fiancee that he had imagined 
the end of their relationship, “every detail, and 
all the pain", she answered simply: “I think we 
both might feel a little happier if we could see 
each other right now." 

Jeffrey Meyers, in his biography covering 
the total span of Hemingway's life, remarks 
about Hemingway’s desertion of his wife and 
son in 1926 that Hadley probably got the best 
years of his life - a fair and sensible comment, 
like many in this book. By leaving out what 
Ernest had for breakfast, the colour of the 
walls in the room he happened to be sleeping 
in, and even (Griffin) how cosy he felt in bed 
on a particular night, Meyers is able to bustle in 
his information-packed way through the same 
period as Griffin and Reynolds in a mere sixty- 
two pages. Hemingway undoubtedly super- 
sedes the 1969 biography by Carlos Baker, 
which has increasingly been seen to reflect its 
subject’s own version of events. One would 
have to reach back to Byron, Meyers suggests, 
before finding a literary man-of-action to 
match Hemingway. But Byron's story was not 
that of a valorous young man turned vainglo- 
rious braggart, who soaked himself in drink, 
was battered half to death through accidents 
(enumerated in a grisly appendix), received 
clectro-convulsive therapy, and finally shot 
himself in the hall where he could be sure his 
wife would find him first. 

Writing elsewhere, Meyers rebuked Baker 
for his belief that “no biography can portray a 
man as he really was”, responding loftily: “The 
more ambitious and successful biographer is an 
investigative reporter of the spirit.” Meyers 
has indeed come up with the better book, but 
Baker’s mpdesty is, nevertheless, appealing. 
Meyers fills out well the familiar pattern of 
Hemingway's life, but his pocketbook 
Freudianispi and devotion to documentary evi- 
dence (welcome on its own terms) do not 
amount to an investigation of the spirit. There 
is, in fact, more life in the comparatively brief 
New Yorker profile by Lillian Ross - to whom 
Meyers is also harsh - than in these three books 
together. 

Somewhere in the midst of all his activity 
Hemingway lost his talent. The roots of that 
loss are possibly sunk in the same ground from 
which the talent flourished: the First World 
War, a traumatic event from which he returned 
with 227 leg wounds and a limp which gradually 
. became a -swagger. Hemingway’s work there- 
after throve on action and woundings.(and 
also, as Scott Fitzgerald said, on women: “ A 
Farewell to Arms is a big book. If there’s 
another big book I think we’ll find Ernest has 
another wife"). The action seemed, to 
Hemingway, to give men’s lives substance; the 
. injuries to lend them tragedy. He would have 
. written about death even if he had not conie 
Close to it in the war, but no doubt less pro- 
foundly and less precisely; his experience on 
the battlefield empowered him to see death afe 
a living presence, and this presence inhabits all 

his best work. . ' ' . 

Although he was inclined to be vague about 
the point later, he never actually engaged in 
any fighting In the- First World War; being 
attached to the Italian Red Cross, whose duties 
included handing out chocolate to those who 
did. During one such exercise, he was caught in 
. M explosion. Afterwards, according to legend 
(and Griffin), Ernest saw two soldiers lying 
nearby, one of whom was dead. .. ; . 

Meyers is in -substantial agreement with this 

. ms?. 



porary interview with the gallant would-be sol- 
dier printed in the New York 5 h/i, and conies 
up with something quite different: “He was 
distributing cigarettes in the Piavc district” , the 
Sun reporter wrote, 

when h shell from a trench mortnr burst over his 
head. He said the slugs from ihe shell fell like the 
stings of a wasp as they bore into him. He crumpled 
up and two Italian strelcher benrers started over the 
parapet with him. 

No mention here of hoisting up u wounded 
soldier in a fireman's carry. Such lying would 
have been quite in character, but it may be that 
you don't believe everything you read in the 
papers: is it likely that Hemingway would have 
given the 5iiA an entirely different story to that 
which, documents show, he told his parents 


nnd friends immediately after the event? 

Reynolds reports that, back in Oak Park, he 
kept on wearing a uniform (to which he was not 
entitled nnyway) long after everyone else had 
given theirs up. In effect, he kept wearing it for 
the rest of his life. Hemingway understood 
combat: he excelled in describing not so much 
the thrill and horror of battle (though on occa- 
sions that too) but the hopelessness of the indi- 
vidual caught up in it. The best writing he did is 
contained in the often oblique war novels and 
stories of the L920s: In Our Time, The Sun A iso 
Rises, Men Without Women and A Farewell to 
Anns - ordered by chronology and also pretty 
much by merit. It is frequently remarked, in 
reference to his Inter works, that Hemingway 
wrote like one of bis own imitators - but no 
imitator wrote ns badly as he was capable of 
doing in the 1930s Hnd 40s. 

In the 1920s, in order to mix the material the 
First World War had given him into his boy- 
hood experience of the lakes and woods, 
Hemingway developed a prose which was 
directly responsible to sensation, which reg- 
istered minor alterations in mood, and was 
alert to the nuances of weather, taste and 
smell. It is a style that is responsive to the new 
cinematic ngc - in tliut it was prepared to leave 
out whut the screen could show better - and it 
is. above all, a style which permits its narrative 
user to avoid confronting his inner emptiness. 

In “Now I Lay Me”, Nick Adams is lying in a 
military hospital bed recovering from an in- 
jury: 

So an same nights 1 would try to remember all the 
animals in the world by name and then the birds and 
then fishes and then countries and cities and then 
kinds of food and the names of all the streets 1 could 
remember in Chicago, and when I could not remem- 
ber any thing at all any more 1 would just listen. And I 
do not remember a night on which you could not hear 
things. If I could have a light I was not afraid to sleep, 
because I knew my soul would only go out of me it it 
were dark. 

Here Hemingway is being quite explicit about 
it; in other stories when there is a naming of 
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parts, or an inventory of actions am! sensations 
- such as “Big Two-Hearted River" - neither 
the war nor its traumas arc ever mentioned but 
stalk the main story-line as a kind of shadow- 
text. As lie Inter began to write more about the 
chance of glory which war offered to the outer 
man. leaving behind its catastrophic effects on 
the inner, the style liccame over-ripe. He never 
properly recaptured it until A Moveable Fetal . 
a book written with the aid of diaries kepi in 
Pnris in the 1920s. 

The early stories served up by Griffin, while 
no good in themselves, arc nevertheless worth 
having because they illustrate how rapidly 
I lemingway advanced from his first attempts 
to the composition of hi Our Time (of which 
book, incidentally, no proper edition is cur- 
rently in print) at the age of twenty-four. They 
also show how consistent lie was in his 
approach. Unlike most young writers, he did 
not flail about in a variety of styles until finding 
a mode which suited him; Hemingway’s early 
Kansas City Star trai ning was basic to his fict ion 
from the very start. The opening of “The Mer- 
cenaries" (1919). the first new story printed 
here. “If you are honestly curious uhoui pearl 
fishing conditions in the Marquesas ... go to 
the Cafe C'amhrinus on Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago", is journalistic in tone ami also pre- 
figures the rhythm of the opening sentence of 
To Have mitt Htnv Not, written ulmost twenty 
years later: "You know how it is (here early in 
the morning in flavanu with the bums still 


asleep against the walls of the building . . . 

A collection of sketches, “Crossroads’’, writ- 
ten the same year, has the atmophere of The 
Sun Also Rises , and in another fragment a 
small boy is told by his father, “Don’t think, 
Jimmy, notice", heralding the many Heming- 
way heroes who could not risk thinking - for 
fear, in fact, of what they might notice. 

The dispntches collected in Dateline: Toron- 
to for the first time (a number were previously 
published in By-Line, 1967) show how good a 
journalist the young Hemingway was -the sub- 
jects range from how to gel your photograph 
taken in Toronto in 1920 to British interven- 
tion in the Greco-Turkish conflict two years 
later - and also how polished his technique 
became before he dedicated it to fiction. Only 
the most assiduous Hemingway scholar will 
find a use for his forty-word dispatch from the 
1922 Genoa Conference, but the dross yields 
more than the occasional nugget, including 
curiosities such us “The Sport of Kings" from 
the Toronto Star Weekly: 

The friend who calls up over the telephone. 

I he horse that has been especially wired from Pirn- 

lico. 

Mte tel ting in nr the friends in the office. 

Hie search for ready money. 

The studying of the entries. 

The mysterious absence from the office. 

The time of suspense and wailing. 

The feeling uf excitement among the friends in the 

office. 

The trip outside to buy a sporting extra. 
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fn 1930, Sinclair Lewis became the first Am- 
erican to win the Nobel Prize for literature. 
Lewis used iiis acceptance speech to launch a 
harsh attack on William Dean Howells, "a 
pious old maid whose greatest delight was to 
have tea at the vicarage”. Howells had died 
; exactly a decade earlier, and his reputation had 
been in rapid decline ever since; 

Edith Wharton, though, quickly came to 
his defence, reminding Lewis that without 
Howells's pioneering example none of their 
work would have been possible. Howells’s A 
Modern Instance, “though so long before your 
time that you are probably uncbnscious of it”, 
was a direct forerunner of Lewis’s Main Street. 
Lewis hugged his “subversivenessV so close 
that be was largely unconscious of how sym- 
pathetically he identified with those of his own 
characters - George Babbitt, Carol Keniiicott 
- whom be sought to deride; he shared with 
■ later , critics an inability to see beneath 
; .Howells’s stolid exterior or read beneath the 
eyio prose to-the^ turmoil, i \\ 

}, ttoh" ! Crowle/s contention is . that 

HdwelK himself only gradually learned the ex- 
.• to Which writing, dtedged tip unpalatable 
irulhi about the self, bin that when he did, in 
- ^ of wi 1 ipg A Modern Instance, the 

effyets^tocaiustrdphlc. U Isa commonplace 
that-Hfe^ellf’s work is more susceptible than 
rdost tp biographical 'expjanatiorts; His cariy 
. career Was blighted by a series of psychosoma- 
tibjCrfs# ranging from acute hypochondria to 
sqicidft):paiiic, and it is well known that 
HdWcIls uhiierwenL ft major breakdown tin ring 
Wf- Obblpositton of A Modern Instance, 
ritfirted Indie text by lhc crisis in' Bartley Hub- 
; bard Vsiui' Marcm paylord^ /mtrriage. The 
latter balf bf life novel, containing ihepolorr 
Idas dlviprcje 'chapforsiiseu rloiislykehenmtic 

ahdcjnoUqn allylnlwufed'; find past critic? have 

sf? 0 IhijsplanbUior cxafopiedf HoweUs’s fail-, 

^nrirariW premises; 
.that;; the 

s WrbjF&V of 
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plicity in the selfish fantasies of his male pro- 
tagonist I who significantly leaves the stugc 
almost entirely at this point, oirthe run from 
his marriage). 

In earlier books like the relatively innocu- 
ous Their Wedding Journey (1S72) nnd A 
Chance Acquaintance (1873), Howells had 
managed to submerge his complex sexual feel- 
ings beneath a layer of cool narrative control, 
an insistently ironic tone. Wharton’s remarks 
about unconscious debt help to suggest the 
extent to which Howells was himself unaware 
of his own closest intentions - later readers 
may only have picked them up in obscurely 
coded signals. He has long seemed an ambiva- 
lent figure and only those critics amenable, as 
Crowley is. to psychological and psychoanaly- 
tic explanations have come close to a satisfac- 
tory analysis; Frederick J. Hoffman once fol- 
lowed a reference to the novelist’s “serene 
assurance" with the apparently contradictory 
epithet "disturbed Howells". 

.That he. himself became aware of such 
contradictions may help to explain the extra- 
ordinary development- as dramatic as a ther- 
apeutic breakthrough - in his work. Later 


The search for the results. 

The sad return upstairs. 

The hope that the paper may have made a mistake. 
The feeling among the friends in the office that the 

paper is right. 

The attitude of the friends in the office. 

The feeling of remorse. 

The lightened pay envelope. 

For the rest of his life, Hemingway was to 
write directly from experience, often em- 
ploying just such a form of telegraphese (one 
must assume that his editor then knew he had a 
future novelist on his hands), sometimes using 
real names and actual events. The hero of each 
of his first three books is wounded in the war, 
in two cases in a manner similar to Heming- 
way; In Our Time uses the name “Wemedge’’ 
(Hemingway’s boyhood nickname) and in a 
few early draft pages of The Sun Also Rises 
Jake Barnes was called “Hem" and his disrepu- 
table consorts are traceable to Hemingway’s 
own disreputable consorts of the time. Unfor- 
tunately, all three biographers, when it suits 
them, have taken (his as a licence to ascribe to 
Hemingway certain experiences given to his 
fictional characters. Both Griffin and Meyers 
quote the passage front A Farewell to Anns 
beginning "1 felt myself rush bodily out of my- 
self . . in which Frederic Henry describes 
being blown up, as if it had happened to 
Hemingway himself, without proper footnote 
or explanation. Meyers, in a paragraph begin- 
ning “Hemingway’s earliest memory . . 
quotes a passage from “Now I Lay Me" in 


attempts at autobiography were surprisingly 
unrevealing, but there is every reason to be- 
lieve that Howells grew to recognize that all 
writing was essentially autobiographical in na- 
ture and profoundly dangerous in execution. 
In 1904, he wrote to his friend Sam Clemens 
(Mark Twain) about the latter’s own life stray : 

You always rather bewilder by your veracity and I 
fancy you may tell the truth about yourself. But all or 
it The black truth which we all know of ourselves in 
our hearts, not only the whitey brown of the pericar- 
dium, or the nice whitened truth of the shirtfront? 
Even you won't tell the black heart’s-truth. 

By then, Howells had achieved his own self- 
revelation and a new kind of writing had 
emerged. 

■ Edwin H. Cady has long been one of the 
great Howells secularizers, anxious to play 
down the psychological component. (Recent- 
ly. he attempted to demonstrate that the Mod- 
em Instance “breakdown!’ was purely physical, 
asevere urinary stricture.) Cady offers a simil- 
ar corrective in the short monograph Young 
Howells and John Brown , which seeks to prove 
- largely on the basis of a chance reference in a 
letter home, butsupported by Howells’s obses- 
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Tim bltirb to William Carlos Williams’s Pic- 
tures from Brueghel (1962) quotes Auden as 
calling “Asphodel, That Greeny Flower" "one 
o( the most beautiful love ppems in the lan- 
guage", a remark usefully correlated with that 
quoted in Stpphcn Spender’s Journals, Au- 
den’s wish for an idiom in which he could write 
‘•love’s lambent fiamo". His admiration for 
williams s late, profoundly moving long poem 
Addressed to his wife nnd recapitulating- the 
memqries of much of u lifetime may.have been 
caused by the way in which it does break out of 
the poeiic diction of modernism into a lan- 
guage more opcpljr rhapsodic and sentimental, 
Marilyn, Knllot observes more closely of its 
language that lortg vowel .sounds are “usually 
. . . softened by short YdWej sotinds in the snrricj 
phrases", -and argues that the freqBent femT . 
nineendings arc, unlike tlie musculincones bf < 


which Nick Adams is describing his fj Rlnie _ 
ory. He also uses incidents from the shorC 
les to illustrate the state of relations beta! 

Hemingway and Hadley at the time the storia 
were written. w 

If this method happened to be in need o( 
repudiation, Hemingway himself provided it l 
an interview he gave to the Pnris Review wa 
later. Asked if his characters were derived 
without exception from real life, he replied 
“Of course they are not. Some come from ret] 
life. Mostly you invent people from a know, 
ledge and understanding and experience of 
people." 

In that first story in In Our Time, “Indian 
Camp", he could be said to be writing about 
the future as well as his experience of the past. 
In the story, the doctor and his son (and Uncle 
George, another real name) attend an Indian 
woman in labour; while they are delivering fo i 
baby her husband commits suicide, because ‘ 
“he couldn't stand things", as Nick's father 
says. In a singularly depressing statistic, 
Michael Reynolds notes that two, probably 
three, of the Hemingway children took their 
own lives, in addition to Ernest, fol lowing their 
father and Hadley’s father, and foreshadowing 
Hemingway’s last love, Adriana Ivancich. In 
1921, Hadley, recognizing the in-built 
Hemingway tendency to chaos, wrote: “Maybe 
your work calls for another wreakage (sic] but 
you're not going to get it from me.” He did, 
though, that one and many more. 


sion with the man - that the Howells family 
were directly, treasonably implicated in (he 
aftermath of John Brown’s anti-slavery raid at 
Harper's Ferry. It is a convincing and arresting 
stray, and the secrecy and guilt of it - not least 
the freemasonary of the Black Thread groups- 
sets it not so very far from Crowley’s vwy 
different perspective. 

William Cooper Howells, the novelist’s 
father, combined Whig politics with Sweden- 
borgian religion. Young Howells’s instinctive 
libertarianism was imbued from the very be- 
• ginning with a profound conviction of the im- 
portance of the shadow side of life: “There 
have been nights of mine almost as busy as my 
days . . . ". Both these accounts help balance 
our picture of Howells: the Trollopean crafts- 
man and the anxious neurotic; the /^liberal 
and the dark fantasist. Howells began writing 
in the belief thai the imagination could not 
thrive apart from the realistic “commonplace": 
by the end of his career, though, the quakerisb 
“Higher Law” that enabled him to commit 
treason with impunity also allowed him to girt 
his unconscious the leeway it demanded. 


age is not one that supports the idea of the 
immortality of spirit, art, or mind. Milton 
had religion to support: his long. ‘a’ soiinds; 
Wordsworth had nature. Williams has onlv his 
love, and his song." • 

Footnotes takei . us to ihe.Norton anthology 
tor both older poets, and Professor Kallet’s 
often chatty generalizing tone is at moments ' 
jarring, as .when after a shrewd account, of 
manuscript variants and their relation to Wil- 
liams s marriage she exclaims ‘♦Crafty Qdys- 
seusl" She can make .us feel like passive, dim 
students who demand relevance at all dosts 
even that of historical likelihood. Hfer view of 
Williams as p shaman also needs more support 
:than It gets. U is therefore remarkable how • 
successfully, her matter breaks through her 
manned She gives an unusually attentive 
: account of the workings of the iriadic line; -and 
admits /that for Williams;' “Measure i$ ccW 
bent, rhythmic pace, freedom and order, a way ' 
bf gauging, a way of knowing, discipline, ;dis- 
tovery . Shh is alert to the confiisloifc bf his ' 

. thought whde sympathetic to it.'os shown ihost 
•!&? '^description ;pf tlje revordings . 
*r 0f;the P°9m prtd how theji;dif- 

i ! e '^! o6 W a l ?he : Varia ti 0 ri S with regtilrd both 
-P medical evridehcc; ■ '*• .-!r|i r u 
■ £ tiling- between critical aricLblfr 

graphlehl approaches givis thisj beok 


usual value. The proceduiyis risky, and 8t 
times Kallet seems to .imply, that the poems 
worth is owed to its biographical clrcum" 
stances; a queasy way of defending it- ThjV* 
only occasional, though, and is outweighed 6 ! 
the range of material encompassed by ihis.sb^ 
book. We are offered a view of Wiluams 
earlier career which Is exemplarily dear an 
certain about his aims; a detailed reading 
"Asphodel” itself that explains, its stnicturt 
well os its prosody, an analysis of the i m P flIifl . 
presences Of Homer and Virgil In thep0« m ^ 
Williams’s bypassing of Pound in his read™* 
oiit fbr the ancients, and a rewarding want' 
lion of the manuscripts.- When Williams s * a ^’ 
the poem, he thought he whs Writing Book r 
of Paterson, and Professor' Kallet sensfti 
follows his gradual recognition ofwhal w . 
doing. It would be easy to denigrate this 
tor its gushing and sometimes pfltrortia^ 
didactic tone, biit -as ; an 1 ; introductio 
SVilliams’s later poetry: it offers much 
abqutand does due honour to tjhe achwW . 
it describes. • 

■* ■ • ■ ■ ■ 

• i 1 .- • «•?.•■* ' y ■*■••• . ■ 
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Salacity of a post-feminist Strikingly direct 


Anne Haverty 

FIONA PITT-KETHLEY 
Sky Ray Lolly 

64 pp. Chattoand Windus. £3.95. 

0701130466 

Fiona PiU-Kethley is a phenomenon thrown up 
by post-feminist times. She carries none of the 
old feminist burdens- the hopes for the future, 
the social concern - and she has seized with 
gusto a new freedom to be as bad and sexist and 
egotistical as she wants. She is provocatively 
cynical. She writes, copiously, about sex, not 
love. She knows all about men and about life, 
which she views largely as a badly-edited blue 
movie enlivened by dirty jokes. All this is easy 
to confuse with a pre-feminist position: school- 
days were the best days, it’s tough being a 
woman, men only want you for sex, and they 
have bits “like sets of giblets from a butcher's 
shop / Two kidneys with a chicken-neck on 
lop". 

A typical Pitt-Kethley poem begins in a de- 
sultorily anecdotal manner - “At Kew, the 
keepers let us take windfalls" - and continues 
in an often meandering narrative before en- 
ding on a non-sequitur a long way from where 
it began. The ending often falls fiat, blatantly 
so in the technically awful title poem, lazily in 
the rather better “Thoughts After a Burglary" 
where memories of her father are reduced to 
"What's left? A strong enduring influ- 
ence . . .". Poems like “Old Extras" and 
“What Comes Next” where the voice is free of 
the pervasive note of self-approval are the 


more successful. In these, a quality of under- 
statement gets through. 

t The tone is often seriously unbalanced. In 
Men , “Ties", “Paying for Sex", it's abusive, 
hectoring, a tone difficult for poetry to 
accommodate. Pitt-Kethley seems much of the 
time to be playing to an invisible gallery or 
giggling pals, and to be fictionalizing her ex- 
periences to rather crude effect. She special- 
izes in sentiment-bashing. In “Kids", for exam- 
ple, “Out come 9 little bastards, staying next 
door / A commercial for abortions". “Country 
Walk" is very representative, displaying neatly 
her childishly scatological sense of humour - “I 
put up my camera to take a picture of a nest t 
and the birds said ‘God damn that voyeur, / 
let’s crap on her lenses'." Her cherry trees are 
“Andrex coloured", she's fascinated by the 
jade object that’s “an old arsehole stopper 
from a corpse". These poems have a deter- 
mined novelty, and a paradoxical staleness that 
comes from the flatness of their language. 
Their impact, beyond an initial shock-value, is 
slight, because their perspective is banal and 
their form generally rudimentary. 

Pitt-Kethley has the altitude of a salacious 
schoolgirl who has been peering voycuristically 
at the fumblings of adults, especially male 
adults. This makes her poems readable nnd 
easy to grasp, but endemically immature, sim- 
plistic and necessarily superior at all costs. 
Their interest for many people may be that this 
raucous, reductionist voice is a female one. 
There have been, and will be some partisan hip 
hips for Fiona Pitt-Kethley, but the hurrahs 
have little to do with the merit of her poems. 


Obsessed by gardens 


Nicholas Jenkins 

JOHN LEHMANN 

New and Selected Poems 

82pp. Enitharmon. £8.50 (paperback, £4.95). 

0905289196 

“I am making a bonfire in my own life . . . and 
resolve to throw on it all the dead rubbish of a 
career that is over.” So said John Lehmann in 
1965, recoiling from nearly four decades dur- 
ing which, as an editor, publisher, critic, liter- 
ary impresario and just friend-to-many, he had 
wen one of the arbjters and patrons of British 
culture. Much creative work of the period 
found a responsive audience simply because 
Lehmann was on hand with the taste and 
generosity to recognize good new writing of a 
particular kind, and with the organizational 
energy to back it. The results are an incalcul- 
able contribution to literary history. 

Yet in the hours between these campaigns a 
more tentative man was visible. Lehmanil, as a • 
natural consequence of his commitment to 
literature, cherished literary ambitions. In- 
deed, for a while during the 1930s he was con- 
sidered one of the most promising young poets. 
His early verse often seems, after some hesita- 
tion, to collude with that estimate: 

Turned his desire from green and flowered growth 
To rocky dark, and long before he died, 

A lonely miner, worked new ores of death. 

Although, of course, Lehmann’s creative 
reputation at- first strengthened his editorial 
authority, it also meant a life of competing 
public and private claims. He has described it 
85 a "fertile dilemma”, and certainly each 
activity provided compensations for the dis- 
appointments of the other.' However, these 
enstons were also the cause of an archetypal 
“Vision, ope which exacerbated a kind of self- 
consciousness common at that time. In the 
njlddle of the low dishonest decade the pscudo- 

onununist Critic was judging (he Bourgeois 
TOtyUh almost wistful alienation; “his work 
IT' shown ap ' increasing preoccupation 
JJfn, and sympathy ior, the revolution, though 
Wnic w£y to go before he has solved the 
Problems of, presentation which this involves 
jw his poetry". So much was true. The head- 

aaterly Censor was, in new disguises, to be- 

CODtfi innrAnn!..!.. » « 


was. only after a mid-war crisis re- 
tin his prose : poems “Vigils", that he 


began to write again. Despite the Arnoldean 
paeans to Art that studded his essays, the 
poems were, for the duration, an understand- 
able blend of the circumspect nnd the baffled, 
held together by a sort of fond stoicism: “I was 
left alone to meet / . . .The dark Lieutenant 
from the sea". His new sense of poetry as a 
theatre of mystical conciliations, of “many 
meanings implied in one", dictated fidel- 
ity to the “music of [the poet’s] unique inspira- 
tion’’. The items that survive this test are, 
by and large, innocuous, queasily restrained 
things. 

New and Selected Poenis is two volumes in 
one: an entire, and slight, book in fact pub- 
lished ten years ago in Canada, plus a rather 
fastidious garnering of previous work; The 
selection does demonstrate the range of 
Lehmann’s settings (from Surrey to Greece), . 
but there is a certain evenness of tone. Judging 
them “inappropriate" to the context, Lehmann 
has not included here any of his prose poems. 
Since this will be, for many readers, a first 
encounter -with his writing, that seems a pity: 
they are more dramatic and pungent than the 
numb quatrains he habitually turns. Part of the 
problem is that the iambic strumming and the 
box-stanzas do not have a real expressive pur- 
pose, nor even, in contrast with their amenable 
contents, an ironic perfection: 

Yes, Jasper was a Thug, that’s plain, and he 
Killed his beloved nephew in just the way 
Prescribed by Kali for a devotee - 
The black scarf for the strangling, thrown away 

The golden tle-plo and the golden watch. . . . 

Lehmann's imagination is obsessed by 
figurative and literal gardens. In the course of 
this book they gradually take a modem form as 
drowsy sites for children and old people. The 
most poignant section of this Selected is an 
eclogue, “The House", in which an at times 
Eliot-like speaker manages to confront his 
childhood memories of willowy contentment in 
a grand country home with later knowledge ab- 
out the sources of that security. The poem ends 
with ah oracular surge as The Gardener (play- 
ed by Eternity) circles the grounds prophesy- 
ing continuity for the spot; but obliteration of 
"the runes of love". There is q deeper, more 
troubling process pf effacement in many other 
poems. The final piece is an ever more cryp- 
tic epistle to Lehmann's Friends, which eveql- 
- daily sinks into a line of dots and silence. Per- 
haps as a whole, the book will be most appre- 
ciated by thqse who know what lies behind: 
it all.- -Y' 


Simon Rae 

L A URIS EDMOND 
Selected Poems 

128pp. Oxford University Press. £10.95. 
n 19558126 ! 

Lauris Edmond is now established ns one of 
New Zealand’s leading poets. Born in 1924, 
she came to poetry relatively late in life, which 
must account for the retrospective slant of 
much of her poetry, and the theme of bereave- 
ment that recurs throughout these Selected 
Poems. One of the earliest poems, from her 
first collection. In Middle Air, is "Before a 
Funeral”, a quietly understated account of 
what is left behind after a death: “your room is 
now nothing/ but things, nnd tidy. / I have put 
away your life.” 

“Tidy", there, is a self-reproaching, muiedly 
angry word. Life is only tidy when it is over- or 
when it is dedicated to a principle larger than 
the individual's chaotic concerns. Forty pages 
later, in "Prague 1977", Edmond contrasts her 
private pursuit of a personal muse with the 
political commitment of an udmired Czech 
counterpart. “We write you understand be- 
cause wc must", he tells her, while she com- 
ments, “his dean code would consider talk of/ 
loneliness untidy . . .". 

In response to the erratic vnriousness of that 
personal life of emotions and relationships, 
Edmond writes a spare, colluquial poetry witli 
few formal constraints. Her poems have the 
immediacy of diary joltings; one starts, “Rain 
at evening: the ghostly outlines of rain". 
Another pulls the render in with a conversa- 
tional, “Let me tell you of my cut”. Many, 
especially among the new poems, begin can- 
didly with “1": “I sat up Intc those years / 
stitching small girls’ dresses"; “I remember the 
rain”; “I want to go to America”; “I have a 


dream of bicycles . . 

The danger of this kind of poetry is of slack- 
ness nr prosiness creeping in, of the language 
working under ton little pressure. By and 
large, Lauris Edmond avoids the pitfall 
(though her line-breaks can seem disturbingly 
arbitrary). Not that she is completely set on 
free forms. “Femme Agdc", a sonnet from the 
collection Catching It, and one of a number of 
poems written during a year spent in Menton, 
shows her using rhyme with unabashed adept- 


that trembling jaw, 
my clumsy step supported by u stick, 
the veined old hand thnt grips it like u dnw 
- no ninn could so possess me, nor so mock. 

Was this the pncl my faithless body made? 

Only n woman can be so betrayed. 

Here she is imagining the thoughts of someone 
else, but the hallmark of the book is a striking 
directness. “I only know that we have come I to 
quarrelling” comes off the page as a shaft of 
painful honesty - an effect repeated again and 
ngain, enhanced an occasion by a heightening 
of language, or a rare use of metaphor: 
“Death’s an explosion in the mine / of love”; 
"the whole world sitting / bending over the 
great aching cluhfout / of its sorrow". 

"So slight, so intermittent / is the life we 
know, to speak of ‘order’ / is mere optimism 
and ‘natural law’ simply / the daily terror in 
disguise", Edinond writes in one uf the last 
poems in the book, "The Telephone May Ring 
at Any Moment”. Without either tearing her 
linir out or Tailing into maudlin self-pity, she 
makes her readers aware of the daily terror, 
and of the quiet and courageous determination 
needed to surmount it. Loss, leave-taking and 
regret, for Edmond, arc our inheritance, re- 
lieved, when wc are fortunate, by love and the 
sustaining warmth of human sympathy. 


Avoiding deep waters 


Tim Dooley 

C.B.COX 

Two-Headed Monster 

62pp. Manchester: Carcanet. £4.95. 

0856356182 

C. B. Cox is better known as a university 
teacher and educational controversialist than a 
poet. Two-Headed Monster, a volume of new 
and selected poems, is slightly more interest- 
ing, however, than the occasional verse of a 
professional academic and semi-public figure 
might be expected to be. His best poems put 
one in mind of Donald Davie writing just be- 
low par or Charles Tomlinson on an unusually 
dull day. The verse is metrically interesting - 
Cox is particularly successful at anglicizing 
William Carlos Williams's iriadic fool. His dic T 
tion is unexciting, however, and his attempts at 
metaphor often weakly conventional: 

Sudden whistle of bombs 
makes me cringe 
like a wild thing in an open sack 

Wartime experience, political and educational 
debate, marriage, travel in India, the United 
States and Western Europe provide Cox with 
his subject matter, to which he brings an inde- 
pendent intelligence and a guarded frankness 
about his personal feelings. The “cringeing" 
movement alluded to in “Child in an Air Raid" 
comes to seem a typical gesture of the charac- 
ter the poems reveal. So, in “After the War", 
Cox pictures himself himself bicycling' away 
from a French farmhouse “In my yellow cape 
, . .n butterfly. / loo fragile" for the' hopes his 
hosL wishes to place on the shoulders of “the 
new generation / for which his friends had 
died". In “LSD" a hippy student “sits loo 
close, his beads swinging against my lie". 

Distaste for enthusiasm, terror pf licence 
and suspicion of apparent innocence inform 
some effective debunking of l^e Corbusier's 
model city of Chftndigarh ("Nek Chand") and 
Rousseau's influence on progressive schboling 
(“Foundlings"), while leaving the Prime Minis- 
ter “fin objet d'arl (three star)”, untouched by 
any glance of irony. In “Anniversary” - 
perhapp tyis most . individual and successful 


poem - Cox is first amused, then disturbed to 
find himself and his wife on a topless beach on 
their silver wedding. 

when the Dutch boy 
puts mouth to breast, 
touches a crotch, 

his girl crouched blank-eyed on the sand, 

I'm distressed, 

I feel a loss 

as if words felt out of language . . . 

He confronts his squeamishness honestly, and 
contrasts the scenes which have provoked it 
with moving and almost convincing images of 
restraint. A modest group of schoolgirls 
embarrasses the semi-naked revellers enough 
to move them further up the beach while Cox 
and his wife enjoy a more distanced perspec- 
tive both of (he shore and their own lives : 

we've spent so many years 

with ropes and toggles and floats 
making a world safe for children. 

We swim far out beyond the raft; 

... at this vantage point 
we command perfect landscape# 

Distant from the curving beqeh, 
blue hills of Le Lavandou, 
we are treading deep waters. 
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Leaving Jenkins 


(extracts from the diary of a young schoolmaster in 1876) 


SUNDAY 

As I had no timepiece, my own 
being nt the menders, I got up Inle. 

A typical Sunday: the Iron Church in the morning, 
Sunday School this afternoon (the boys unruly 

both in Jenkins' class and in my own); 
a capital sermon this evening. 


TUESDAY 

Tomorrow I shall have been on this earth 
for 21 years. I have resolved, with God's help, 

to give a better uccount of myself within the next year, 
if spared. Walked to Finsbury Park with Jenkins. 

Tonight I am rending Pepys' Diary. He seems a man 
utterly devoid of real, sound principles. 


SATURDAY 

To the City to see the progress 
of the Metropolitan Railway. 

My face was much swollen from the wind 
and the druggist gave me camomile flowers, 

poppy heads and a black draught. 

Jenkins came round this evening and read to me. 


THURSDAY 

I am accepting the post at Woodhurst School 
at £80 plus £5 as Clerk of the Board. 

Jenkins is sorry that I am going. 

I believe I have done him good; 

I have tried to instil in him 
a taste for literature, and he has taken 

to the Popular Educator; but he wonders 
what he will do when I have gone. 

CONNIE BENSLEY 
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WEDNESDAY 

Received three letters on my birthday, 
from my mother, my father and Fred. 

Took singing in the Senior Room 

while Mr Timpson examined my class in dictation. 

Jenkins is suffering from indigestion. Went with him 
to Dr Hill, who charged him l/6d. and told him nothing. 


SATURDAY 

Went to look at the Great Eastern terminus, 
if is very tastily got up. 

This evening, Mr Sherlock from upstairs - 
brought down his galvanic battery, 

vacuum tubes, microscope and organ accordion. 
Talked until 2 a.m. Other lodgers displeased. 


SATURDAY . 

To Beavis to-be measured for a suit 

of summer clothes (55/-). Jenkins ordered a waistcoat. 

At last mode up my mind to see Henry Irving. . 
in T Tie Bells., Felt better for it - • 

If. all theatres were carried on like this, 
tlioif4 would bo little harm done. 


SUNDAY ; . - ■ : 

The sormpn .this momtng dealt with ; . 

vicarious sacrifice: discussed witft Jon kins. 

Tpnight, the Rev. Marnmduke Millar toid us ~ •: > 

tirhy jjtc believed, In angels; i t was quite scientific.: ' i 

Scj . tf jred, I i#c|e fiQnie! ip a public vehicle; 

: th^ a,$ unday. ;: 


Pick-Me-Up 

(Grand Buveur VII) 

A dream inspired by reality. 

In his seat by the window 

Of the pub which is the throne of so many; 

A dream inspired by swallowing, 

By swallowing and breathing a special air 
Made of grey, and tumbling. 

The Brides of Cornwall In their rough-hewn temples, ' ' 
Their rude granite rooflessness, 

Stone pillars, moonbeam rafters, 

And the mothy doors of long grasses, 

The ceiling of fire-flecked soot which is the sky, 

And stars on her brenth 

Ofsuchaone, initiate's starry breath, the gulls 
Swarm over the fishing-boat returning 
With their oily catch, fluttering 
Like stars on her breath . . . 

T^hus a Fall Graduate of Whisky 
Visiting Falmouth for a tavern pick-up, the pigeons 
• Dab-dabbing around with their big leani.ng breasts ■' 

Like old ship figureheads. She fills . ' 

The pewter mug, the soft foam rises * '• ■ • 

Pouting like the breast of a dove , . 

The bubbles cooing a round astonished sound, ,l '.- • 1 
,, Turning crisp pounds to sparkling urine. 

Intoxicated by the ceiling of stars, • 

- 7^ vio ^ n ‘^ r6 ^ c 9 ncer ^ 0 ^b ee r, 

,c P* 1 *® kippPred diy with smokes, '■ • ;■ ' \ ' 

; , '^ u ^Wn^li| C eachoppysea J . V, : 

; The w^iite chrysalicjs of tobqcco . . } ’ 

, ;i ( ,f^^gthroagh thefiretounwrap themselves, " . ’ 

>: •;! ? • Pf? dpye-grey pinions. • . • . .■ ' ' ’. .. \ ' 

P^toftbe cahioit window. . A 
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Letter 



The Minister and the 
Massacres' 

Sir, - It is difficult to take Nikolai Tolstoy’s 
tone of injured outrage (Letters. July 25) 
altogether seriously but 1 will try. Before set- 
ting out on yet another long march through his 
errors let me at least give thanks for the pro- 
gress already made. A large number of the 
points I mode in my original review (which, 
admittedly, only covered a fraction of his 
book’s weaknesses) have now apparently been 
(tacitly) accepted. Unfortunately for your 
readers, however, Tolstoy’s Law requires that 
the length of a letter (or book ) varies in inverse 
proportion to the number and strength of (he 
arguments it puts forward. 

I cited Tolstoy’s reference to the Germans as 
the Slovenes’ “formidable protectors” to sup- 
port my contention that his “historical under- 
standing” of Yugoslavia’s wartime experience 
was “deeply flawed”. The paragraph dealing 
with Nazi persecution of the Slovenes, which 
he now cites, is followed by this sentence: 
"With the outbreak of the war between Ger- 
many and the Soviet Union, a new and horrific 
dimension was added to the sufferings of the 
Slovenian population as the Communist Lib- 
eration Front launched its own civil war with 
the province” (my emphasis). Then come four 
pages about the "straightforward terrorism” of 
(he partisans- This seems to me flawed enough 
-whether it implies sympathy with the German 
occupation or not. As far as Hitler's invasion of 
the Soviet Union is concerned the dominant 
note is one of disappointment at a missed 
opportunity: “Had Hitler not been entirely 
obsessed with theories of racial inferiority and 
the policy of blind destruction of the strong- 
hold of ‘Jewish Bolshevism', he could very 
possibly by the end of 1941 have converted this 
war on the Eastern Front into a Russian Civil 
War” (p 370). Though I am not clear why 
Hitler's obsessions should have upset the 
Cossacks, whose “Ataman”, Peter Krasnov, 
attacked General Vlasov for “selling Russia to 
the Jews”, the implications of this argument 
are apologetic. They are drawn out even more 
clearly in Tolstoy’s introduction to Neulen’s 
book An DeutscherSelte, which is concerned to 
defend those who fought decently (“anstSn- 
dig”) with the Germans and which cites Harold 
Macmillan's alleged support for a (non- 
existent) British alliance with Hitler in part _ 
justification, 

Tolstoy both whitewashes and romanticizes 
the Cossacks. His own reference in an earlier 
work to “rape and rough handling” fsicl) clin- 
ches the point. My seven-word reference to 
Cossack help in suppressing the Warsaw Upris- 
ing now merits four paragraphs of speculation 
and obfuscation. The reference I gave in my 
last letter (J. Mackiewicz, TragOdle an der 
Drau, pp 121-2) states that Domanov's 
Kazachi Stan left Nowogrodek early in July 
1944 but was only given permission by Globoc- 
nik to settle in northern Italy in September, 
The Warsaw Uprising began on August 1, at 
which point the “ Stan " was in a temporary 
camp al Zdunska Wola. No ballistic missiles 
were therefore necessary. It is a striking exam- 
ple of Tolstoy's lack of interest in what the 
Cossacks did between 1941 and 1945 that he is 
apparently not aware of this. However, since 
the Cossack role was; admittedly /fairly minor 
(according to Mackiewicz, limited to an “unbe- 
deutende Abteilung unter Ftthcung von Oberst 
Bondarenko") I am quite prepared to “quietly 
dr °p'’ the point. In return, perhaps Tolstoy 
could “quietly raise" the Cossacks’ depreda- 
tions In France and Italy, which I carelessly 
™ilcd to mention in my original review.. 

me now try another crossing of the 
Kcighlley-Scott swamp, chewing over details 
^ I go. Kelghtley’s attitude before Mac- 
millan's altfval bn May 13 is clearly central to 
Tolstoy’s argument that the Minister Resi- 
des, visit was a Crucial turning-point. He 
therefore has a duty to the reader to present 
feidy the partly coriJUcling evidence. This he 
manifestly fails to dp. Scott’s account, written 
•'t is paraphrased A fa Tolstoy, while 
. Kejghtley’s readiness tp surrender Yugoslav 
groups to Tito is tucked away i Without q clear 
indication that it came before JWacmillijn’s visit 
IP : 100) , This approach’ to evidence, and Tql- 
W s perSls’tehce ld none the lessi referring to 
; ,: W. a re what “excites” me; •' . . . 

: vn-tftC 'question of Macmillan’s knowledge 


before his arrival in Klagcnfurt, Tolstoy piles 
confusion on confusion. The dispatch he 
quotes of July 27, 1944, does not apparently 
refer to the Cossacks at all. It enn certainly not 
have been written in the context of a Yalta 
Conference which at (hat stage had not yet 
even been planned. As far as the post- Yalta 
discussion is concerned, Tolstoy has hitherto 
argued that Macmillan arrived in Klagenfurt 
with instructions to exclude tmigrt Cossacks, a 
knowledge of their existence in British hands 
and of the Soviet request for their leadingoffic- 
ers. In his letter he now argues that the t*migr£s 
could not have been explicitly excluded since 
neither the Foreign Office nor Allied Forces 
Headquarters had any knowledge that they 
were in British hands when Macmillan left 
AFHQ on May* 12. But - unless and until 
Tolstoy can produce some evidence to show 
that Macmillan was told about the Cossacks 
after leaving AFHQ but before arriving at 
Klagenfurt - this simply strengthens my argu- 
ment that he was confronted in Klagenfurt with 
the Cossack question without warning, along 
with many other urgent problems. It might 
none the less be argued that Macmillan was 
remiss in not exploring the question of 
nationality of all of those concerned, but since 
the tmigrt Cossacks had not been the subject 
of any particular discussion this failure is nt 
least understandable. And, if my argument is 
correct, Macmillan was probably not informed 
about the Soviet request by 5th Corps at all. 
His failure to refer to it in subsequent tele- 
grams does not therefore need to be explained. 
On the other hand, the fact that in the two-and- 
a-half days preceding Macmillan's visit, 5th 
Corps had made no mention of the Soviet 
request surely requires a more convincing 
explanation than that so far given by Tolstoy. 

I am familiar with the British interventions 
on behalf of Amigrf Cossacks referred to in 
Tolstoy's second letter. But my point was that 
the motive of those officers concerned was not 
primarily legal. They would evidently have 
stopped the Soviet Cossacks being sent back if 
they could have done so. This point was made 
to show that my picture of the British military 
was not “appalling”, as Tolstoy alleges, and 
that legal questions weighed less heavily in 
Carinthia in 1945 than they do in Berkshire in 
1986. The fact that Murray warned the Ger- 
man officers to escape is not. "inconvenient 
evidence’^for my interpretation. What is in- 
convenient - for Tolstoy’s theory- is that Mur- 
ray did not protest to Keightley that the terms 
of Yalta were being breached and that Keight- 
ley, then, though allegedly “fearful" of his 
“conspiracy" being discovered, referred quite 
openly in written instructions to the hand-over 
of the German officers. . 

The argument that the hand-overs involved 
a “severe risk" to British soldiers is an interest- 
ing one, which might carry more weight if Tol- 
stoy had thought it worth making in his book. 
There (p 236), by contrast, he merely states 
that on May 26 Musson “informed [his bat- 
talion commanders] that the Cossacks were to 
be sent home. To guard against the danger of 
disorder in the camp, the officers were to be 
separated from the Test of the camp by means 
of the 'deception tactic’. ’’ But now, in order to 
demonstrate that political considerations out- 
weighed military prudence, Tolstoy argues 
that the hand-overs were much more danger- 
ous. Yet the Soviet Cossacks were unlikely to 
have volunteered to return while the imlgrts 
were being retained, and therefore any indi- 
vidual screening operation would surely have 
been much more “risky” than a wholesale 
hand-over. But screening, unlike the hand- 
overs, Tolstoy asserts, “represented a perfectly 
straightforward operation". This is puzzling. 

. Finally, let me turn to Tolstoy’s scurrilous 
methods of argument. It is time he accepted 
that not everyone who concludes that his book 
js not worth reading is part of an establishment 
cover-up or a communist plot (or both). Last 
October, having come across some new evi- 
dence on the hand-overs, I criticized his work. 
t)n thnt occasion he conceded, with a gracious 
“mea culpa”, that he had indeed made n num- 
ber of serious. errors and referred to Ills past 
tWq works on the subject a* "rather ephemer- 
al’YIn spite of surreptitiously recording this 
■ semlnnr.he managed to give a garbled version 

0 f |t in his book. At the BrdO Colloquium. 

- which M. C. Wheeler has described (Letters, 
j u ty 1 1), I presented a revised verstonmf;lhis r 


paper, omitting virtually all reference to Tol- 
stoy’s work, as being of little interest to those 
present. Both this paper and my review of 
Tolstoy's book make it clear lliat I have no 
particular axe to grind on behalf of whnl Tol- 
stoy calls the Yugoslav Communist authorities 
(arc there any others?) More disturbing than 
these details is Tolstoy's preference for smear- 
ing critics rather than rebutting criticism. Tt is an 
unpleasant technique, which makes debate 
difficult if not impossible. It is also liable to 
boomerang. What conclusions might it yield, 
for example, when applied to the fact that last 
year Tolstoy's German publishers prominently 
advertised a translation of his Victims of Yalta 
in the neo-Nazi magazine Report ? 

ROBERT KNIGHT. 

Diiblcrgassc 2/42, A- 1070 Vienna. 

Ernest Bramah 

Sir, -The British Museum General Catalogue 
of Printed Books lists Ernest Bramah's first 
book as English Fanning and Why l Turned it 
Up (Lcadcnhall Press, London, 1894): “Up” 
and not, as Adrian Room contends (Letters, 
July 4), “In". 

“Bramah" may be a good old English name, 
but it is still rather more exotic (in the way of 
the Kai Lung stories) than “Smith". I was 
aware that Brahma is the name of a I lindu 
deity. 

D. J. ENRIGHT. 

35a View field Road, London SWI8. 

Jesus' Genealogy 

Sir, - In his article “Narrating the nation” 
(June 13) Benedict Anderson states (hat “in 
the long genealogy of Jesus which opens the 
Gospel according to Saint Matthew females 
are wholly excluded”. But in verse 5 Ruth is 
specifically and crucially mentioned, and in 
verse 6 David begat Solomon “of her who was 
Uriah's". 

EDWARD. ULLENDORFF. 

4 Blndon Close, Oxford. 

'Ritchie's Rabbit' 

Sir, - I have just come across Gwyneth 
Williams’s review of my Ritchie's Rabbit 
(June 6). She doesn’t much like the book and, 
obviously, she is entitled not to like it. But she 
is certainly not entitled, as a reviewer, to 
propagate quite arbitrary assumptions about it 
- as she does in saying that Ritchie is a child of 
separated parents, living with his mother and 
visiting his father. This is nowhere either said 
or implied. All that happens, as does some- 
times happen in certain households, is that 
Ritchie's father picks him up from playgroup, 
and gives hi m lunch and d oes 1 he dish es. befo re 
attending to his squashed pastry rabbit. No 
more and no less. Perhaps Gwyneth Williams 
was more concerned with her own special 
preconception - stories for children "with an 
adult purpose” etc - than with the actual 
content of the book. 

ADfcLE GERAS. 

10 Danesmoor Road, Manchester. 

'The Thistle and the Bee' 

Sir, - I am not entirely familiar with the job 
description and working conditions of the 
Laurenteship, but surely it must now be high 
time for Ted Hughes to be given the firkin of 
sack? 

BRIAN HAMMOND. 

38 Harmon House, Dowditch. London SE8. 

'As I Was Saying' 

Sir, - It is nice to find the TLS giving space - 
however belatedly - to u review (July 18) of 
C. H. Kolph’s excellent As I W«r Saying. But 
Laurie Taylor can be reassured. Despite his 
worries thut Mr Rolph’s “humane arid intelli- 
gent pjeces” (ire no longer part of the weekly 
diet for our police force” (why not the more 
accurate “police iervicc"?), his articles do in 
.fact continue to provide stimulus and instruc- 
tion each week in the Police Review, os they 
h&vc done for so many years. 

K. A. L. PARKER. 

18, Lichfield Road, Kcw Gardens. Richmond, 

•.^Surrey.; . 


Basil Bunting and 
Religious Orthodoxy 

Sir, - Basil Bunting’s poem Driggftaits borrows 
<m angel out of Firdausi, awaiting the com- 
mand to signal the end of the world. From this, 
Donuld Davie (May 23) infers Bunting’s belief 
in a God, like the God of Islam in that he is 
external to his creation, and capable of ending 
it; but not like the God of Islam in any other 
way. (For the rest, it seems, Bunting's God is 
the orthodox Catholic-Qmvkcr-Muslim God 
of the modern liberal.) This is either loo 
specific or not specific enough. 

In earlier verse Bunting repeatedly bor- 
rowed, from Inferno 8-9, Dante’s terrifying 
angel sent down into hell to clear the way for ' 
the two Poets into the City of Dis. From this 
we are to infer - how much? That Bunting 
believed in hell? Or in a Catholic God7 Or in a 
personal God? 

Whatever religious feelings lurk in the plats 
of Bunting's verses nre of a kind not so easily 
transferable into the terms of theology. 

If we turn to the ptosc , there scents no doubt 
whatever ns to Professor Davie’s central 
assertion, that Bunting was n Quaker. He 
professed himself so, most notably in a BBC 
interview with Eric Mot (ram broadcast on 
March 7, 1975. But lie had doubts as to 
whether his Quakerism would be accepted by 
the Friends, for his view was, he said else-' 
where, “an extremely pantheistic one”. Pan- 
theism: all that is, is God. Neither a God with 
arms and legs, nor God the Designer, nor God 
ns a number of nymphs inhabiting the bushes. 
Nevertheless. God; for Bunting there existed 
n kind ol reverence for the whole creation which 1 
Teel wc all ought to have in our bones if we don't, a 
kind of pantheism, [suppose. If the word “God” Is to 
have any use it must include everything. 

This makes it a little difficult to follow the 
terms of Richard Caddel (Letters, June 20). 
where, to reinforce his argument that Bunt- 
ing’s God was not very Islamic or Christian, he 
says that the poet’s spiritual experience was 
“tinged with pantheism (some would suggest 
ntlieism)". Pantheism is a flat contradiction of 
atheism. 

And if wc eliminate a personal, external 
God, it by no means follows that we transfer to 
. ourselves the reverence or domination we 
formerly allowed him, ff (I am not sure) that is 
whnt Richard Caddel means by “that which 
was God’s is ours”. According to Bunting 
Swift didn’t admire (he species man and neither do I 
. ;. the Renaissance came along and substituted 
man for God at the centre of things. If you do that. 
Swift's pessimism is inevitable. The universe is very’- 
large and in it man is no more important than animals 
or trees. 

Pantheism is pantheism: not humanism, not 
scepticism, not atheism. 

To find out about (he poet's religious 
feelings, we turn to his prose. Is the question so 
easily resolved? Then, to find out what really 
went on in the crannies of Hemingway's heart, 
we turn to his self-serving prose statements of 
his credo; to judge the real tone and inner 
sense of The Waste Land, we turn to the poet’s, 
essays on Dante; to guess the weight of 
Wordsworth’s religious passions, we stay with- 
in the easier, more prosaic patches of the 
Prelude, or, safer still, between the boards of 
Owen and Smyser’s edition of the Prose. The 
verse thus becomes unnecessary. *“ 

■It seems to me, however, that the verse is 
likely to contain some thing more complex than 
these prose “beliefs". In any case, the real 
question is hot “What were the religious beliefs 
of the author of BrlggflansV' but "What 
religious sense, or feeling, or awareness, is 
contained .within the poem?” If we can’t find 
any, wc are not likely to remedy the defect by 
looking elsewhere. For thnt reason, ns Bunting 
. would certainly .have said, the most relevant 
arguments adduced by Donald Davie and 
. Richard Caddel ore their quotations from 
Briggfinits; 

' Furthest; fairest things.' stars, free of our humbug, 
each his own. (he longer known the moic alone . . . 

-and not because of (heir prose sensi . cither. 

PETER MAK1N. 

... K aggai University, Suita, Osa ka. Japan. 

A note on David Bolt's Author’s Handbook 
(July 4) iiycorrectty described him as a ’former 
literary agent'; his agency is, in fact, still ex- 
tremely active. 
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Comic cut-outs 

Philip Brady 

FUANZ WKRFF.L 

Jiico bow sky a ml Ihc Colonel 

English version by S. N. Delinnan 

OlivicrTheatre 


Since the days when Iris poems left Kafka with alarms 
a head “full of steam". Franz Wcrfel has had a ndnptnl 
mixed reception. He changed style anil direc- fonnda 
tion: Expressionist fustian {the cause of Knf- crack in 
ka's steam) gave way to more controlled writ- The i 
ing nnd - in American exile - to best-selling by Joan 
novels; hut he became, and has remained, a aiming 
shadowy, peripheral figure in the Austro- bccomi 
German literary landscape, seldom taken alistic ; 
seriously. There is a final irony in the fact tailed P 
that a fellow-dramatist, the American downlc 
S. N. Bell mi an, made Werfel’s Inst play, poster. 
Jacobowsky and the Colonel, into a sue- at tend v 

cess precisely by declining to take .it too of (he i 

seriously. Colonel 

Werfcl has set a potentially comic encounter resentir 
between pragmatism and high principle - be- They s 
tween the ever-resnurceful, life-saving Polish upposili 
Jew. Jncobowsky, and the stiff-necked Polish trived. i 
aristocrat, Stjerbinsky - in an mi comic place nnd Nig 
and time, France, 1940. He was attempting u thcexlr 
balance between a background of war and a ing fror 
foreground quintet of would-be survivors who, about Ji 

in outline at least, come close to slock comedy: outburs: 

On the inner journey 


the proud . irasci blc Colonel ; the long-sufferi ng 
little man. full of ruses; the warm-hearted 
young French woman, fond of them both; and 
- closest to type , but memorably brought to life 
by Ken Stott - the Colonel’s dourly depend- 
able orderly. Crucial to the balance is Jaco- 
bowsky himself, who can attend to present 
needs by providing, ngainst all the odds, petrol 
and niarrons glacis while putting present 
alarms into historical perspective. Behrman's 
adaptation does not cancel out the tragic 
foundation but it tilts the piny towards wise- 
cracking comedy. 

The National Theatre production, directed 
by Jonathan Lynn, has a strong sense of place, 
aiming nt that period authenticity which is fast 
becoming the Olivier house-style; large, natur- 
alistic sets, ranging from a meticulously de- 
tailed Parisian laundry-room to a cnfl accurate 
down to the stained glass and the faded Gitanes 
poster. The play itself, which needs this kind of 
attentive realism, hinges on the ups and downs 
of (he relationship between Jacobowsky and 
Colonel Stjerbinsky. two temperaments - rep- 
resenting two histories - on collision-course. 
They share loneliness; otherwise they arc 
opposites, so extreme as to risk appearing con- 
trived. But Geoffrey Hutchings (Jncobowsky) 
and Nigel Hawthorne (Stjerbinsky) modulate 
the extremes. Hawthorne in particular suggest- 
ing front his first raised eyebrow a curiosity 
about Jacobowsky and then, between furious 
outbursts, growing more grudgingly depen- 


Robert Snell 

Dreams of a Su miner Night : Sea ntflnn viun 
painting a 1 the turn of the century 
Hayward Gallery, until Octobers 

Facing each other across a comer of the large 
downstairs gallery nt the Hayward are two pic- 
tures of the mid- 1890s, Halfdan Egedius’s 
"The Dreamer" and Viggo Johansen's "A 
Summer's Night". Like almost everything else 
in this carefully considered and balanced show, 
the juxtaposition is not fortuitous: it focuses 
our attention on the exhibition's major and 
insistent themes. "A Summer’s Night" is an 
empty Danish landscape, populated only by a 
few drowsy sheep; it.contains no incident; its 
centre is somehow vacant. Sirqilarly, we are 
given no clues os to what Egedius’s dreamer is 
dreaming about; he is, perhaps, pondering bis 
aloneness, as many of the landscape paintings 
in the exhibition invite us to do. A third picture 
In this focal corner group, Egedius’s "Girls 
Dancing", suggests that the dreamer’s 
thoughts may have another dimension. In a 
dark interior, two dancing figures, features 
barely defined, stand out against a huddled and 
faceless crowd; beyond a window in the 'back- 
ground is a glimpse of another bright, empty 
landscape: The dreamer, and the painter, are 
pondering not only IbeiT aloneness in the face 
of nature, but also the mysterious nature of 
human contact. 

Something sinister keeps threatening to sur- 
face from the profundities of these meditations 
In paipL. Edvard Munch's “Moonlight" is the 

f irst picture one sees upon entering, with its 
odmliig, irrational shadow and unnerving ten- 
sion between inside and outside. The 
tnefnpfaor of Ihp interior. Is used to disturbing 
effect in Vilhelm Hhiniyi'ershoi’s "Five Por- 
IrgiteV while August Strindberg's "Lonely 
; Poisonous Mushroom" provides the ultimate 
imagp. of the 'solitary Vinner journey gone 
V wiorig. Yet what finally prevails InthU exhibi- 
tion is not .so much Strindbcrgian or Berg- 
inanesque anguish, as a sense 1 of the shared 
! seriousness and integrity of purpose of these 
pain ten, front five countries, each of which was 
in Ihc process of discovering, or redefining, its 
own nationhood. The viewer is surrounded by 
figures who maintain a quiet gravity, whether 
apparently idle or occupied with some task 
(Harriet Backer's or Hommershoi’s genre 
scenes), or even (Ejnar Nfelseq’s "Sick Girl")' 


natural sciences. Magnus Enckell's superb 
"Awakening" is nbout growth - an awakening 
to self-knowledge, to the self, nnd, above all, 
to mortality. 

Upstairs (here is more conviviality. Larsson 
appears to be blowing art nouveau smoke- 
rings, and Bruno Llljefors's capercaillies , are 
nbout to mate; Anders Zorn’s rustic dancers 
rub shoulders with Akseli Gallen-Kallela's 
urgent reinvcntlons of Finnish national mytho- 
logy, and with symbolism (Hugo Simberg’s 
“Wounded Angel”) of a more overt and 
ponderous kind. Meanwhile, Eugftne Jans- 
son's large self-portrait is there to remind us 
that the roots of this Scandinavian renaissance 
lie in an insistence on contemplation as a 
serious mode of inquiry. . 


dent even as he grows more jealous. His 
accent, a virtuoso performance of sustained 
mispronunciation, is a perfect vehicle for ex- 
plosions of impotent rage, and his silences are 
eloquent. If at times his head-high strutting 
borders on caricature it is kept within bounds 
by suggestions of bewilderment. Jacobowsky’s 
strength is his coolness, his utter dependabil- 
ity. and Hutchings has created a dapper little 
man. hands forever in pockets, relishing his 
own tricks and ripostes, but vulnerable be- 
neath all the aplomb. "Between us, we're a 
hero". Jacobowsky observes of their bizarre 
intimacy, and with these two the claim makes 
sense. 

Werfel called his play "a comedy out of 
tragedy". There is a world of suffering, but 
when it is centre-stage the writing falters, as if 
neither Werfel nor Behrman, working from a 
safe distance, could bridge the gap to France in 
defeat. The opening scene, in a Parisian hotel, 
succeeds despite some over-deliberate intro- 
ductory speech-making, because the danger 
can be sensed and the stage itself is occupied by 
a comic, contrasted mixture of panic and non- 
panic. But the Germans who later march into 
the caffS are cardboard to a man, and the final 
scene, ns Jacobowsky and the Colonel are 
whisked across to England in the nick of time, 
while Marianne, stalwart patriot, stays behind, 
is dose to 1940s Hollywood melodrama. The 
“comedy out of tragedy" works best when the 
tragedy is kept out of sight. 


It is perhaps for this reason that painters 
from Scandinavia in the 1880s and 90s seem, by 
and large, to have been so successful in assimi- 
lating the lessons of contemporary French art 
where they needed them - of naturalism and 
symbolism - without allowing themselves to be 
overwhelmed by these powerful currents. 
Scandinavian art cannot be seen In isolation 
from these major European developments. 
Munch was not the only Scandinavian painter 
who spent significant parts of his working life 
-abroad. Yet Scandinavian painting often drew 
just as heavily from an earlier, Northern Euro- 
pean Romanticism, from the Danish Golden 
Age and from Friedrich and Runge, all of 
which also contributed to its character and 
emotional atmosphere. 


Commonwealth writers 


Blake Morrison 

The most poignant contribution to last week’s 
Commonwealth Writers’ Conference in Edin- 
burgh, part of a larger pre-Festival arts festival 
there to coincide with the; Commonwealth 
Games, was not any speech or poem or mani- 
festo but' the row of empty seals set aside for 
“absent friends". The friends included Niger- 
ia's Chinua Achebe, the exited Kenyan Ngugi 
waThiong’o, and India's MuIkRaj Anand, all 
of whom had pulled out in protest against the 
British government's policy over South Africa. 

The sprightly eighty-year-old Indian, whose 
novel Untouchable was championed by E. M. 
Forster back In 1934,' withdrew” with some 
reluctance, declaring himself to be “a great 
supporter of the Commonwealth, unlike those 
cynics who say ‘Nothing in common; and no 
wetUth*'*, . adding, with less-than-ghotnlc wis- 
dom, that Mrs Thatchcr had "Opened a Pan- 
dora's Box, arid all sorts of snakes and demops 
have flown nut"; However, Writers , are nOt 
uth Ictus: there were no block withdrawals^ and 
the exercise of individual Cpfisciencc produced 
participators as welj ns abstainers. Another 
Indian pbet, Eunice dcSouzu, felt that' f'too 
much money has been invested in thy coming 
here for mo to.sif around lii paffis making ges- 
tures" rand her jronic Voted “soUTpuss" she 
calls it - was ojiq ? of the weekend’s highUglits. 

Mdsi rhiased .Of all was Achebe,-; Whose 
Things Fqll Apart nonet he lcss prqv idea the 
keynote of the cqqfertjncb/ *“ 4 “ ; ’ 


/ 

thing" and withdraw from a Commonwealth 
which no longer respects her moral leadership) 
but of several seminars: "core" Hnd 
"periphery" are changing places, it was 
argued, as black writing and women's writing 
and even (deconstructive) criticism take the 
place of "privileged" white mole forms. Evi- 
dence for this was certainly present in some of 
the readings and performances. The greatest 
eloquence came from the Guyanese novelist 
Wilson Harris, the most authoritative poetry , 
from self-confessed "barbarians" like Les Mur- • 
ray, the liveliest theatre from Caribbean poets 
John Agard and Lynford French. 

Agard - brilliantly , acted , out one poem in. 
which a forward-defensive Prospero crumbles 
before the pace bowling of Caliban , and talk of 
slayc/master, black/white relations was recur- 
rent, threatening in its angrier moments to des- 
troy the gentler multicultural aspirations of the 
conference. Welsh and Scottish writers were 1 
• accused of Fiddling with trivial issues* of nat- 
ional identity while SowCto bums. Even dis- : 
- cussipb ; of wpmen’s « literature (Margaret • 
Atwood, Naomi Mitchisori arid Elizabeth Jolr 
■ ley were among those in' attendance), was re- .: 
; • calved with less- than the usual Hallowed re- ■ 
spect.,; t v; v. • • ••’■■■... ■ v 

"The Cprnmohwfenlth is too important to be 
■ left to politicians" t pold Wilson Harris,, who 
.warned that ah ‘‘illiteracy. of the imagination" ' 
T . might brihgitdovvri. For anyorie'stjll- listening . 
.•..after-foui 1 days* satiation, the hC&rtenirig mes-- 
-sage of this cpnfe'renCe was that, whatever its 

1 - nrerntrimiB kualil, luv ' 


With the 
blunt end 

Judith Chernaik 

HERB GARDNER , 

I’m Not Rappuport 
Apollo Theatre 

Herb Gardner's I'm Not Rappoport is certainly 
the most amiable play about old age, father 
daughter relations, and the terrors of life n 
New York to have surfaced recently. It isn« 
surprising that it won Broadway's Tony Award 
for Best Play, since New Yorkers like to think 
their city and its huddled masses relain at leas 
a shred of humanity, grace and humour-quaj. 
ities stressed in this cheerful production, (oik 
exclusion, perhaps, of harsher realitiet 
Autumn leaves are failing in Central Part, 
menace lurks in the bushes; but the human 
spirit survives. The audience loved it, 

Two oid men, one black, one white, share a 
park bench, trading jokes and insults, stories 
and memories. Herb Gardner tells us that be 
saw them one day in Central Park, "an o Id 
white guy and an old black guy . . . they wit 
obviously friends, and getting a big kick ouiol 
hollering at each other*'. Here was the germ to 
a vignette of city life, which Gardner expands 
with a few extra characters, lightly sketched. 
He makes the "white guy" (Paul Scofield) i 
Lithuanian Jew and lifelong Communist, a 
dreamer and a liar (Walter Mitty withadashof 
Willy Loman), and provides him with a stylul) 
daughter (Susan Fleetwood) who works in 
Park Avenue real estate, having long since 
abandoned her student radicalism, and who 
proposes to put her dad in an old people’s 
home to stop him from wandering the city 
streets. Midge, the “block guy" (Howard Rol- 
lins), is cast as nn apartment house superinten- 
dent; a passing jogger turns out to be ihe Yop 
pie tenant-committee chairman, whobasben 
charged with easing the old man out of hisj«* 
and the basement flat which goes with it. Ref 
resenting the larger New York world arc * 
tough young white mugger, a cowboy drag- 
pusher, also white, and a pretty girl wita a 
sketchbook. ■' .. I 

It is Paul Scofield’s play, and he obvwwij 
relishes the challenge. Though neither iw 
speech patterns nor his personality resenrou 
those of the eighty-year-old New York Je™ 
socialist I happen to know best,, he giv« 
flawless impersonation of n recognizable 
selfish but lovable, still nursing dreams of f 
tice and equality, indeed, the audience, \ 
well-heeled, bursts into spontaneous app 
when the old Trotskyist eloquently defpn*^ 
liberal virtues of heart, spirit and imagm 
ngainst capitalist predators, young W* • • 
They also applaud when Rollins pulls * 
on the cowboy pusher, moving with fflFj 
towards whnt can only be his death. He 
beguiling nnd utterly natural ocl0 *^ Cin; 
straight man to Scofield’s garrulous co 
they play to each other with the 
mocking wit of the vaudeville teams tn y 
remember so fondly. -.A, 

It is all a pleasant exercise In.Wish-fu 
as winter bloses In, and the bright ; li« 
city come on. Vicious as die young n 

• their victims do not die, but return on . , ((f 

relatively unscathed; Hie - heartless 
does not put her dad In a hm 11 ®’ ^ 

afternoons only, in a Senior Otize 
This is hardly Beckett’s' grim wcw 0 
despite a few common elements; lb?. 1 ^ 

tier's old men are half-blind and l0 mc ' L| 

. not crawling towards death. Nori • I ,hless> w ' 

• share.Arthur Miller's vision of the ( i. e no? 
hire of American capitalism. , a " _ n j ywx- 

■' dimensions of American narcissism 1 . 

. ry (no apartment house on Central . ^ 

would have hired a black sUperinte . ^ 
pr even-ten years agd). 1 Ag a «n ^ S 
. mon elements, softened and • . :nl p|i os 

'/■ Gardner's benevolent version pt . |Ly({ 
the dust heap. He is aware of the p _ ■ 


historians 
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Waif meets yobbo 

A lan Jenkins 

Sid and Nancy 
Various cinemas 

An everyday story of love, depravity, degrada- 
tion and death among the addicted classes, Sid 
and Nancy , though never quite confounding 
ends with means in the way of, say Vincente 
Minelli’s Van Gogh epic Lust for Life , is not 
entirely true to either its frame (faction bio- 
pic) or its form (romantic melodrama). 

Sid is, or was, Sid Vicious, “bass-guitarist" 
with punk-rock idols the Sex Pistols ("Never 
mind the bollocks, here's the Sex Pistols*’, 
Pretty Vacant", etc), whose manic on-stage 
spasms of yobbo discontent, low on musical 
drive and invention but high on anything that 
could be swilled, spat, sniffed, sprayed or 
spurted, flashed briefly across the firmament in 
the Jubilee summer of 1977. Nancy Spungen is 
his American girlfriend. The origins of punk 
may well have been in the rhetoric of working- 
class, no-job, no-hope anArchy-as-offensive- 
weapon but, under the tutelage of Malcolm 
McLaren, it grew to a multi-million pound en- 
terprise: what began ns an outrage became a 
Look (somewhere between washed-out cock- 
atoo and tattered rat); a thousand boutiques on 
the model of McLaren’s own “Boy" in the 
King's Road were spawned , and a million tour- 
ists’ camera-shutters started clicking. Very 
little of the original impulse, shock value or (in 
some cases salutary) nastiness survives into the 
1980s or into Alex Cox’s film. 

We see something of the band's difficulties 
in putting together a decent stock-in-trade, we 
see them fizzing and spinning before a lot of 
wrecked and wrecking kids (but do not hear 
enough of their music), we see the decline of 
their fortunes and eventual break-up while on 
tour in the United States, all against a dimly 
suggested background of futile aggression and 
unpleasantness (futile because there isn’t a 
bourgeois in sight to dpater). Little of that other 
background, the one which saw the potential of 
a promisingly raucous "protest" and then be- 
trayed it into commerce, is explored. Instead 
the film focuses attention on the amour fou of 
Vicious and Nancy: boy meets girl, girl intro- 

Monkey business 

J ohn Sutherland 

NICK DARKE 
The Dead Monkey 
The Pit, Barbican 

^t* Dead Monkey is a simple tale of beach 
folks In California with a few far out of the 
ordinary touches: Dolores and Hank are left- 
overs from the surfing Sixties, Tn the druging 
Eighties Hank is a travelling salesman peddling 
bibles in the bible belt. Dolores is an anxious, 
prc-menopausal nothing. They live some- 
where around La Jolla (one guesses) still on the 
beach and in the vicinity of the San Diego Wild 
^rrimal Pnrk^tirie guesses). The. play chroni- 
cles the last days of their marriage which ends,- 
do two out of three. Californian marriages 
Unnaturally. . . : 

"hat makes Darke's play different from just 
anpfher divorce Californian style is the mon- 
rcy* Hank first caUght Doloreses eye^s the 
aorfer who did his stuff with a pet monkey on 
^ 1 * s,s un usual although, if one thinks 
aw>ut it; no friofe unusual than spending your 
. • ftyingito float 1 expertly at sixty miles an 
tKpf° n * H; ven- fb ot length of driftwood. Over 
.^sc^riteen years together the monkey . 
Jitovej-rianwd) hd$ come to dominate the mar- 
.W. Haqfc Indulges him like a favourite child, 
^i. 01 ^ 8 ' If emer ges ,• has been unfaithful to her 
Iheniod key (very, well endowed, she 
^ ’has r even earned some exlru 
K j„£!^j n 8 by butting cm sex shows with the 
3 : inrt? v — l ' n Ibe'back of rich men’s IlmoS. This : 
3- I ihrid .when it is : revealed to Hank 

’ if 5 ^l^nsid^rable distress. • ; 

mriqkey deadoritiie \ 
t^riiete ry-saksma n gives 
ottdj jpplnlpn that old- age is djid 1 
Del ores 4 Wflk&ri tim ay have i 


DMMENTARY 


duces boy to heroin, and the three embark on a 
ghastly, predictable dance of death together. 

So we have a great deal of destruction and 
self-destruction, a great many needle-tracks 
and late-night domestic squabbles, much cold 
turkey, many empty baked-bean cans, until 
finally the film settles into the room at the New 
York Chelsea Hotel where Spungen, we are 
given to understand, impales herself on a knife 
held by Vicious, and bleeds tnessily to death. 

Despair, disheveiment ond delinquency are 
glamorized by the skilful direction and often 
beautiful photography. Sid and Nancv lacks 
the energy and bite of Cox's first feature film. 
Repo Man , but it bears witness to an enduring 
fascination with the surfaces of Anglo-Amer- 
ican nihilism. The performance of Gary Old- 
man, as Sid, is powerful (he has contrived an 
uncanny physical resemblance to his wasted 
original); Nancy is portrayed (by Chloe Webb) 
as a love-starved waif, whining and bullying 
her way into Vicious's strange affections, and, 
when she is not turning the stomach, can touch 
the heart; no one else is given much of n 
chance. The script lias sacrificed almost every 
resource of language to the expletive; a certain 
rawness is gained thereby, but in places even 
that is lost to a juvenile, glancing satire ("Take 
that nnd that, you naughty newscaster you”, 
says a leather-and-correction prostitute - an 
interesting cameo hy Ann Lambton - to her 
client). McLaren (David Hayman) seems less a 
Svengali than an avuncular leprechaun, 
Johnny Rotten, the band's singer Drew 
Schofield), was probably closer to Vicious(who 
died of an overdose shortly after the New York 
dtbficle) than anyone except Nancy; he has 
disowned the film and disavowed any likeness, 
and McLaren lias done likewise. 

In the film, the only winner is heroin. Now 
that the phrase “addicted classes" has less 
irony about it than one might wish. I wonder 
whether this depiction of enslavement to the 
opiate of the masses does not linger a mite too 
long on the desolate grey heauty of the early- 
morning Bowery where the deals are done, and 
on the rich, neon-crossed lights and shades of 
the unbelievably squalid room where the deed 
is done, where the doomed lovers - too young 
to die, too stupid to live - enact their final, 
sexless, speechless, loveless tryst. 


been sexual exhaustion, or possibly the effects 
of eating their $150 performance fees. Atfirst, 
Dolores and Hank bear up rather well under 
their loss. They eat the monkey (garnished 
with seaweed) and make love privately for the 
first time in years. But gradually, without the 
third party, the marriage comes apart. A 
Macedonian curly pig supplied by the friendly 
vet is no substitute. For one thing, it can't 
conveniently ride on Hank's shoulder when he 
takes up surfing again. It all comes to a violent 
end, the pig with his head bitten off and 
Dolores stretched out with a broken neck 
on the table where previously the monkey 
lay. 

It's a truism that California fact is stranger 
than any fiction, drama or film. But the op- 
pression Nick Darke’s play makes: is anything 
but documentary. 7yie Dead Monkey creates 
its strongest effect by artfully cllchfid symbol- 
ism and literary allusion. The pet-holding-the- 
marriage-together motif recalls Come Back 
Little Sheba. The idea of monkeys on backs 
recalls the drug ethos of the 1960s (although, 
slrangely, “substances", ris they are called in 
California, do not Figure). And throughout the 
play it’s hard to shake off persistent recollec- 
tions of Monty Python and dead parrots. • 

The Dead. Monkey is very funny and so short 
that its lapses arc painless. The faults in the 
production ore technical. The set (a hovei in- 
toriar) seems to have been, left over from a 1 
performance of Playboy of the Western World, 
and is no more evocative of the beach than an 
igloo. As Honk, Bruce Alexander i? powerful,- 
but bases his ro|e on what looks 1 like a.Ftfdny 
night pub impersonation- of Jack Nicholson., 
Dolores's accent, after veering all over- the: 
North American map.'firially settles down; as 
New York. Jewish. Whyhhc.atrti.uhlike^ 
makes -actors jump^througn 'these phonetic : 

hoops>has:al¥^be*p^ 





" Wki ile MoHl/htr/Hissi’" ( 1 924) hy Man litiy, from the exhibition reviewed below. 

Idiotic eros 

7T T " interest, through th: 

Matthew Gale an extensive showinj 

‘ sive double exposun 

L* Amour Fou: Photography and SurrenlLsm the seemingly inund 

Hayward Gallery, until October 5 by Jacques- Andrd E 

illustrates the presi 

In 1930. Luis Bunuel's film L’Agc d'Or met isms" implicit in the 
with public indignation . Icuding to its banning, fare! stands next to / 

Although this is unlikely to recur at L’ Amour 1st leuder, in the 192 

Fou: Photography and Surrealism, concerned trale Surrdalisle". 
with essentially the same theme, the exhibition graphs for Breton's 

may still induce a shock in the visitor. For here wards Georges Bata 
we encounter the marvellous and the bizarre many of his close- 
dormant within reality, as the Surrealists and move was made by 
their fellow-travellers Saw it, break with Breton : 

In their search for paths to the subconscious was to enrich surrei 
underworld explored by Freud, these artists Thus a broHd ran, 
turned early on to photography. Certainly they dally Surrealist or n 

enjoyed the paradox that photography, the the central theme o 
medium seemingly inextricably tied to reality, the delirious, obses 
could be used - as a weapon against it. To facilf- are allowed glimpse 
tate this, they manipulated the process itself, where Ihe object of * 

Max Ernst employed photomontage . in the female body, ft is id 
1920s, and this is taken up in the 1930s in the Ray; twisted and t 
often amusing work of Georges Hugnet. Man and. with Hans Bi 
Ray, the most impressive Surrealist photo- torted and dismemt 
grapher, discovered rayographs and solariza- Intriguing in the fi 
tion, and these find an echo in the relief-like vision of the erotic ft 

presences captured by Raoul Ubac. Along Miller and Nusch E 

with these, other quite simple means (odd ary legs by Dora M 

angles, doubling, etc) were employed to catalogue Only touch 

achieve startling effects. Hands become unex- in Ihe opening essay 
pectediy animated; eyes and- mouths shift in the workings of "o 
scale and lose their normal anchorages. authors are all worm 

Alongside (hose already mentioned, it is the Nancy Cunard, who 
lesser-known photographers who provide the London of a copy o 

AUTHOR, AUTHOR ' 

Competition No 288 terribly cheerless. Thi 

Readers are invited to identify Ihe sources of the hard little arm-chairs v 

three quotations which fallow and tq send us the of so: dim arid dismal 

answers so that they reach this office not later than imagine anybody, cvei 
August 22. A prize of £20 Is offered for the first it, to imagine them go 

correct set of answers opened on that date. The having cretonnes throi 

solution and results will appear on August 29. saying,' alt excited, 

1 She kept an antique shop- or it kept her, stop!" 

Among Apostle spoons and Bristol glnss, Nancy Milford, 

The faded silks, the heavy furniture, 

She watched her reflection in the brass 2 The house -was pc 

Salvers and silver howls, us if to prove places even more ugl 

Pollshwasall/thcrcwosnoiiccdoflovo, would have been a pi 

J2 Laugliifyou like ut this mysterious detritus ‘ hurror was the acres 

Ofinlddlc-dass life In the libornt past,' Used and smelly, \ 

Tire plaljpussiuffcd.nnd the frightful eputgne. siricared ; it wiu F-’s c 

You who are nowovertaxed and declassed • of it, by their own han< 

Laugh while you can, forthe time niuy cornu round other, was the amuscir 
. When the rubbish you treasure will Item this place . Henry James, 7 ft 

3 Look left nt Ihe birds stitched 3 That is how T came 

still in their singing, at the aword .terrible eut-gla^ mirr 

half-drawn frum the scabbard- look left, Ing from Chains over 

more left, to me, this side of Ihc window, white carpels fitted, » 

a twu-legged, man-legged cabinet . walnut table?, wnricir 

ofahtique reelings, all of them ing hide, standard Ian 

genuine. 1 shades, white wrougl 

' . . ... and pRce derdsisi 

CompeUtonNo^ _ ' ' • , - • glnss Birds, same rnlht 

Winner: j. C. McOaskarth Selves of Highly poll* 

Answers; ■ sliding doors ttind& o 

l ’Apart (from iihajgntalug ob ib^udhe iroomyatw:: u-tj a • sAnlm-flri 


interest, through their unfantiihirily. There is 
an extensive showing of Maurice Tabard's allu- 
sive double exposures. Most extraordinary are 
the seemingly mundane yet monstrous images 
hy Jacques- Andrd Boiffard. His career neatly 
illustrates the presence of parallel "surreal- 
isms" implicit in the exhibition's subtitle. Boif- 
fard stands next to Andrd Breton, the Surreal- 
ist leuder, in the 1924 photograph of the "Cen- 
trale Surrdalisle". Having provided photo- 
graphs for Breton's Nndfa , he broke away to- 
wards Georges Bataille’s Documents, in which 
many of his close-ups were published. This 
move was made by many in the acrimonious 
break with Breton around 1929, but its effect 
was to enrich surrealism in the wider sense. 

Thus a broHd range of artists (whether offi- 
cially Surrealist or not) showed a concern with 
the central theme of the show. Tumour fou - 
the delirious, obsessional power of love. We 
are allowed glimpses of private sensual worlds 
where ihe object of worship- and abuse- is the 
female body. It is ideally lit and posed by Man 
Ray; twisted and turned by Andrd Kertdsz; 
and, with Hans Bellnier’s lifelike doll, dis- 
torted and dismembered. 

Intriguing in the face of this male-dominated 
vision of the erotic female are the nudes by Lee 
Miller and Nusch Bluard, and the extraordin- 
ary legs by Dora Maar. The richly illustrated 
catalogue Only touches upon the role of women 
in Ihe opening essays on aesthetics. It must be 
the workings of "objective chance" that the 
authors are all women, echoing the example of 
Nancy Cunard, who arranged the smuggling to 
London of a copy of L’Age d’Or. 


terribly cheerless. The hard little sofn. the few and 
hard liulo arm-chairs were upholstered in a cretonne 
of so: dim arid dismal a pattern, that it was hard to 
imagine anybody, even a Boreley, actually choosing ' 
it, to imagine them going into a shop; taking a seat, • 
having cretonnes thrown over a screen and suddenly ' 
saying,' nit excited, '’That’s the very thing for- me - 
stop!" : • 

Nancy Milford, Love in a Cold Climate, part 2, 

• chapter 1. 

2 The house -was perversely full of souvenirs of 
places even more ugly than itself and of things it 
would have been a pious duly to furgel. The worst 
hurror was the acres of vurnlsh, something adver- 
tised and smelly, with which everything was 
suicared; it wiu F-’s conviction that the application 
of it, by the! r own hands nnd hilariously shoving each 
other, was the amusement of the B — *s on rainy dnys. 

liehry James, The Spoils of Foy/iton, chapter t. . 

3 That is how f came to grow up with all manner of 
terrible cut-glass mirrors with bevelled edges hang- 
ing front Chains over tiled fireplaces, shaggy off- 
white carpets fitted, zig-zag patterned rugs, ncsis of 
wrinui table*, semicircular armchairs in pale creaks 
ing hide, Standard lamps with polygonal ivory, satin 
shades, white wrought-iron trellises over radiators 

. .. and piCce de resistance, a collection ofcltina and 
glass birds, same rntherlarge ll which march along live 
shelves of Highly polished pnl.e wood bookcases with 
sliding doom tnnfle of yet ntpte glass. 7 -h 
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Duomsday deferred 


Lindsay Duguid 

CAROLYN SLAUGHTER 
Tlic Innocents 
219pp. Viking. £9.95. 
U67()X]fl[fi9 


The Innocents is an nt tempi to fuse - if not to 
reconcile - two visions of Africa: not simply the 
while view and the black view, but the opposi- 
tion of old Africa, in which the henevoient bans 
was free to rule his men, and n new Africa 
without liberty and with the barest promise of 
hope. In the novel the old Africa, mostly seen 
through a child's eyes, is heat and emptiness, a 
land of shimmering horizons, dotted with 
native villages, orchards and ilorps : 

The family had lived there so tong, general Ion after 
generation, that they'd forced the dust and desola- 
tion hack and made u linlc oasis. It had fruit orchards 
urn! old trees watered by the river, bougainvillea that 
covered the whitewashed walls, fig trees that gave us 
fnt, juicy fruit and even u grapevine hung witli sintill 
sweet grapes as good ns you get in the Cape. 

The new Africa is seen in the munitions factor- 
ies. the ugly brick huts buill to house black 
workers, nnd in the hurnt-mit buildings and 
corpse-strewn roads. 

The focus is clearer mi the old Edcnic realm. 
Carolyn Slaughter (ells a talc, set against u 
background of a feudal farm in a time not 
unlike the present, of family disintegration, 
prejudice nnd repressed passion. The account 
of the white twins Dawie and Zelda, growing 
up on the farm with the local black girl, Han- 
nah, whom they treat ns their equal, involves 
thwarted love, orphans, squandered inheri- 
tances and murdered lovers. It is partly told 
through Zelda and Hannah's evocations of the 

Native son 


T. O. Treadwell . 

WILLIAM HUMPHREY 

The Collected Stories 

37 1pp. Seeker and Warburg. £12.95. 

0436209853 

Despite the example of such eminent practi- 
tioners as Hardy and Faulkner, it is easy to 
imagine that ll might be uncomfortable to be 
regarded as a, regional writer. Apart from the 
imputation of provincialism, there is the suspi- 
cion that a writer, by limiting himself to a par- 
ticular locale, is somehow lacking in creative 
imagination. This is nonsense, of course, but it 
may explain the temptation that writers with a 
strong sense of place sometimes feel to voyage 
out oF familiar, waters. Since the publication of 
his much-praised first novel Home From the 
Hill in 1958, William Humphrey has been iden- 
tified with the Red River country of north- 
eastern Texas- where he was bom and spent his 
childhood. Humphrey has lived in the North- 
East for many years and has extended the 
geographical range of his fiction to regions as 
remote from. the Red River as Wales, but his 
/ writing loses much of its energy and precision 
when he moves away from his native prairie. 

77re Collected Stories (the definite article in 
the title seems somehow immodest) reveal the 
-...author's strengths and weaknesses Very clear- 
ly /Thcvolumo reprints the contents of Hum- 
. . ph fey’s iwo earlier collections. The Last Hiu- 
:baim (1953) and A Tinic'nnd aPlace (1968k 
adding two pieces which seem to be published 
here. Tor the first time. About two-thirds of the 
'.'y stories, including nil of the best ones, nre set In 
. hot th-eastero Texas or southern Oklahoma in 
: ilw, early 1930$, when drought and depression 
rubied .many a hard-working fanner and store- 
keeper, at the same time as a bewildered hand; 
ful wcfe transformed overnight into million- 
aires by the discovery of oil. . •. !. 

As these stories make clear, eastern Texas, 
at least ’in the years before the post-war booth; 
• belonged in fccling mdre to the South than to 
the West, Humphrey’s characters share the 
Southern preoccupation with the ramificutions 
of caste; kinsfolk and.clari, and they cling to a 
sense of the antebellum past as n golden age 
from which the present has sadly degenerated. | 
This can he successfully treated os ppihedy, ns 
in the excC/Icnf, siojx called “guail for tyr.' 


past and partly re-enacted through Dawie and 
Flnnnah’s child Ruth, a character whose 
adolescent intensity makes her convincing as 
both victim and agent of the future, a fitting 
symbol for modern Africa. As each element in 
the family history is uncovered, the influence 
of the past on the present becomes clear and 
the cleverly mapped plot produces a series of 
minor revelations, detonated at intervals. 

Slaughter is clearly at home in nostalgic 
ic-crcations of childhood, and her heavily 
cadenced monologues, with their jagged Afri- 
kaans interjections, lend an intensity to the 
first two parts of her novel, which are con- 
cerned with the past. The third, in which the 
story moves to the riot- torn city, takes in the 
later career of Dawie, now a white liberal 
lawyer married to a vindictive but faithless 
wife, and attempts to describe (he present real- 
ity of life in Cape Town and Port Elizabeth, is 
less convincing; one particularly notices the 
absence of the vivid descriptive writing of the 
earlier part of the book. Towards the end we 
return to the country, and as the local police 
chief makes sure that the b(ack workers are 
turned off the farm nnd the rioting turns to 
bomhing in the cities, there is a suggestion of a 
happy ending, u hint that, in the return of 
Dnwie and the birth of Ruth's (black) son, 
there (s u faint hope for the future. 

in such a novel ns this, history as well as 
geography is n backdrop to the action; Carolyn 
Slaughter uses impending disaster to heighten 
tension and, although she makes discreet use 
of symbols, she succeeds in conveying the pas- 
sionate intensity of her characters. The vague- 
ness and diffidence of the finale, however, in 
which several possible outcomes arc suggested 
before the rather idealized ending, is a dis- 
appointment. There remains a sense of dooms- 
dny deferred. 


Mating rituals 


Savkar Altinel 

MONIQUE CHARLESWORTH 

The Glass House 

234pp. Hamish Hamilton. £9.95. 

024! 119065 

The schizophrenic city of Hamburg, strait- 
laced and pleasure-seeking, smart and sleazy, 
is the apt setting of The Glass House , Monique 
Charlesworth's first novel. The year is 1971 
and Victor Genscher, at the age of thirty-nine , 
has every reason to be pleased with his life. He 
is good-looking, suave, and successful in busi- 
ness and with women. The Economic Miracle 
personified, he can also look forward to scaling 
even greater heights, for he is about to acquire 
Der Abend , an ailing scandal sheet which he is 
confident he can turn into a success. 

In grimy Altona, however, lives Ludwig 
Levison, surrounded, Fagin-like, by an army 
of small boys to whom he teaches judo during 
the day before retiring at night to the glass- 
house where he cultivates exotic tropical 
plants. An unbeliever, but of mixed Jewish- 
Catholic descent, he, too, is a personification, 
but this time of the conscience Germany has 
sought to destroy but has succeeded only in 
distorting. Levison knows the secrets of Vic- 
tor's early life among the ruins of post-war 
Berlin and now, out of a twisted sense of justice 
that is as firm as that of any terrorist, is deter- 
mined to ruin him. 

As this pair confront each other, their strug- 
gle, which is as much a perverse mating ritual, 
involves a third; young Johanna, a half-English 
virgin bluestocking who, drawn back to the 
land of her birth by the love of Victor, spends 
most o! her time filling her diary with her 
thoughts on him and on her literature classes at 
Hamburg University. Meanwhile her friend, 
voluptuous, blonde Linda, speaking German 
fluently without any regard for the niceties of 


gender nnd case, makes her way through tiv 
city’s men, from the monks at the S 
Centre to Gastnrbeiter who actually 
boys but are graciously prepared to accept 
as a substitute. p 

There nre, us the publishers suggest, hintsci 
Heinrich B5II in the working-out of the 
themes, although the skilful blending of rei- 
ism and allegory, the deft plotting, (he charac- 
ters that come dangerously close to caricatuif 
and yet live, and the sharp intelligence olti* 
writing equally recall Muriel Spark. Uliimaifr 
ly, however, the author’s style is her own, and 
so is her engagement with Germany, which* 
views as an informed outsider, depicting with 
dispassionate clnrity an at once fragile and 
suffocating world in which “everything ibi 
matters] ” has been suppressed to make nob 
for a hollow prosperity. 

The novel, though, is also the story of Ik 
transformation of Johanna, who, Da BmBj 
growing out of her involvement with Victor, 
and, through him, with Germany, steps outof 
the glass-house of her youth to come oi ip. 
She is an appealing figure, with her eamestneu 
tempered by self-mockery (“Where can It led 
to, after all? Sigi the cul-de-sac; Victor * 
highway to perdition. A Department of Wwli 
melodrama"), her refined sexual anxierin 
(“The horror of it, to be found lackingbyaiwa 
who's never read a classic book"), her met- 
cilessly accurate observation (“Germans male 
the best hippies ... for they alone have itx 
necessary seriousness"), and, when the o» 
sion demands it, her splendid bitchiness ("Sbe 
had ... the crocodile bag on a long chain sod 
matching shoes . . . that are de rigueurinbn 
set. I feel less sorry for the crocodiles knowing 
they’ve found a home from home.") “Kom 
S chOnheit , aber sehr liebenswflrdig" is the ver- 
dict of a German acquaintance, but she is mow 
than just charming: she is actually liebemw, 
and her portrayal is the chief among the roaj 
triumphs of this witty and stylish book. 


Forester”. Here, the surviving member of a 
small town’s most distinguished family is so far 
reduced in circumstances that he is forced to 
open a hardware store and is then nearly bank- 
rupted by the townspeople whose respect for 
his family is so great that they cannot bring 
themselves to be waited on by him: “The first 
customer told how it seemed as if the world was 
coming to an end, and said that she had to turn 
her head while Mr. Forester wrapped her pack- 
age. Everyone had been touched and pleased 
to hear that it had been a very clumsily 
wrapped package.” 

The precariousness of Southern gentility is 
neatly suggested in “Report Cards”, in which a 
supercilious schoolboy is tormented by the 
knowledge that he is allied to a legion of awk- 
ward and ignorant Auntry cousins. But darker 
forces than snobbery are at work in Hum- 
phrey’s small Texas town, and these he can 
handle with delicacy, as in “Mouth of Brass” in 
which a small boy from one of the town's better 
families, forms a friendship with a black street 
vendor who is stabbed to death by a drunken 
redneck. The white inhabitants conspire, with 
varying degrees of shame, to cover up the 
crime and forget its victim, and the boy’s grief 
is embarrassed ly dismissed. 

All of the _Red River stories are disting- 
uished by Humphrey's powerful sense of place 
and his sensitive ear for the rhythms of the 
various local dialects, but some of them are 
flawed by disharmony of tone. “The Ballad of 
Jesse Neighbours”, for instance, about a poor 
but ambitious Oklahoma farm boy driven by 
desperation to crime, wobbles uncertainly be- 
tween tragedy nnd farce. 

■ When Humphrey moves away from the ’• 
Texas-Oklahoma ■ border country the 
awkwardness becomes more disabling. “The 
Last Husband"; for example, jis a long-winded 
and flabby morality about adultery in the New 
York commuter belt, its characters shadowy 
nnd implausible and its plot over-complicated 
and dull. Even less satisfactory is “inSickncss 
add Health”, an unconvincing arid pointless 
tale about a reprobate oldTrifcbrtian’and his; 
shrewish German wife dwelling id discord on 
Long Island. To compare UlU piece with “The 
HurdyS’’ , a Subtle and 1 touching study of an ! 
elderly Texan couple’s .inability to uhdefstand 
each other’s fcciingjtds to see atoncehow much 
more satisfying a -writer Humphrey is when 
; Jieds content tordol<hirn$ojf inhlk-nativesoil. i 


Attic affections 


Jeanette Winterson •' 

■ i! 

REBECCA BROWN , 

The Haunted House 
138pp. Picador. £8.95. 

It is not the past that is dangerous, but our 
memory of it. In Rebecca Brown’s frightening 
first novel the past comes back to claim its own 
in rather the same way that Death claims the 
knight in Bergman’s Seventh Seal. There is 
some jousting to he done, but the result is 
inevitable. In Brown’s case it is not mortality 
that makes it inevitable but 1 memory. 

The novel is divided into three parts. In the 
first, “The Drunken Pilot”, the child Robin 
learns to negotiate her father’s long absences, 
her mother’s patient suffering and the con- 
tinual upheaval of their lives resulting from his 
career in the Navy. The descriptions of life on 
the move are painfully well done; the mother 
trying to glamorize their roamings, the tired- 
ness seeping through like the stains beneath 
the one coat of paint they only ever have time 
for. It’s a world of lost friends and unfinished 
conversations, relieved now arid again when 
Daddy's home. . • . • 

Against this incomplete daillness, Robin sets 
a rich fantasy life and becomes less and less 
sure of the difference between what is happen- 
ing and what she Imagines is happening. Al- 
ways moving on, they seem to have more past 
than other people: more snapshots, more 
souvenirs, more things to re-invent. On a trip 
to Itply, when it is ejear that the the marriage 
has broken down and jhit the brave pilot Is an 
alcoholic with no more carefree Navy days, y 
: mother begins to collude in the re-invehting. 
Robin grows up; taking this double vision with 
her. .t. •• ■ : - . .. . .. 

V In the seepnd part , “Mom, the moking.oT a 
Star”, Roblrt comes. home to. find, her mother 
famous and apparently free of the past, pven tb 

■ ‘He point of d^yirig'sheihas apy chUdrqiu She 
commissions Robin . to writfi.heL biography. 

- an^ there begins between them q tussle for 
triuh that con tifeve ho conclu^id d in Brown 's 
wqrJqqf;!^ \ye think 

weknQWwhatr^ 


believe, the other isn’t -but these positionsan 
always being reversed, or both mother w 
daughter are locked in opposing fantasies iW 
leave no solid ground beneath our feet. Aftnj 
chase across continents they confront w 
other across the aisle of a plane piloted by* 
father; but in a world of fakes, even * 
denouement is a fake. 

Part Three, “The Haunted House", 
naturally enough. Robin and her lover 
constructing her mother’s house, tearfag*** 
the. past, literally building a new life- Into 
this wide open space Brown slips a mtww 
claustrophobia as Robin begins to imagine 
house as it was, and the house starts to«“ 
beneath the force of her bulldozer 
Her tenuous hold on the priraeni $ ve * . 
along with the floors and ceilings. The WJ 1 
floods, she drowns with it. That she could 
escaped is clear, but she is trapped InsHR* 1 
head, where there are no doors. « 

In place and detail Brown is straig , l ^L. 
ly American, but the experiences °* 
acters are bom not out of their America 
(as they are in the characters of, say- , 
Mclnerney or Brett Easton Ellis) ml. 
their humanness. There' is nothing rc ' . 
about Brown’s writing; tofe belieVe 
she has a sure hand, because she can 


' something bizarre into something ax x> -j 
because it Is our owri fears we 
■oiir own ability disastrously to re-MV® 1 ■ . 

• are left with the uncomfortable feeling ‘J ^ 
obr loves arid plans art taking pl^ "...yj 

• room in the mind, and'that 6nc$ the 0® , . 

; control , reality' has very lit tle to do * , 

yPeterloo Poets announces its second.co^P^ 

1 tfon for new poetry, entries for .jgjl ; 
, not exceed forty, lines and should be ?u ^ 
') by February-2, 1987 ., Sponsored by ■ 

Spencer, the competition offers ^ w P rj ^ 
ailing £2*350, Including a first 
s and a speolal Afro-Garibbean or As'anp ^ 
j £500;. the poems winning these **8', 
be; published In, 77ie 

*vl{®7. Full details and rid« of entry, _ j;-,. 

' eble from Petetloo.Poets*'Tr®^^^yij(: 
Jitage, Upton Cross, Liskeard, CqrtW’v . , 

: ; SBQ:(Tel :• Liskeq r4- 62801) , ’- j *' ", j 
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Geometry and anguish 


f r :i 


John Melmoth 

EDWARD TIMMS and DAVID KELLEY (Editors) 
Unreal City: Urban experience in modern 
European literature and art 
268pp. Manchester University Press. £26.50. 
0719017483 

Rather than filling an obvious gap. Unreal City 
Hist proposes one and then stages a surrepti- 
tious raid on it. Expensively produced (if 
murkily illustrated), it would seem destined for 
the coffee-table were it not for the markedly 
acquired nature of some of the tastes it caters 
for. Every reference to Eliot, Joyce, Pound, 
Baudelaire, Aragon, Brecht or Lorca seems to 
trigger two to Aldo Palazzeschi (Italian Futur- 
ist poet), Jacob van Hoddis (German Express- 
ionist poet), Ludwig Meidner (German Ex- 
pressionist painter), Otto Wagner (Viennese 
Functionalist architect), Vincente Huidobro 
(Spanish ,l ultraista" poet) and an international 
brigade of minor semi-documentary painters. 
A lot is asked of any general reader who strays 
this way. David Kelley’s chapter on the city 
poetry of Apollinaire assumes a shared re- 
sponse to “Baudelairian/Laforguian kitsch" 
and “the ironic ends of post-symbolist neuro- 
sis" while making erudite connections between 
Apollinaire's “Bestiaire", Picasso's “The 
Acrobat With a Ball” and a sixteenth-century 
emblem book by Alciati. Elsa Strietman’s 
"Occupied City" concedes that Antwerp was 
“not one of (he great metropolitan cities" only 
to focus on one of its sons - Paul von Ostaijen. 
Given a merely average Levet of cultural in- 
sularity, there is an inevitable element of 


damning with faint praise in describing one’s 
subject as “the most comprehensive Modernist 
writer in Belgium and the Netherlands in the 
early twentieth century". Strietman’s convic- 
tion that von Ostaijen’s Dadaist prose poem 
“Bezette Stad" “deserves to be better known" 
is not. it would seem, readily communicable. 

Edward Timms’s introduction specifies “the 
challenge of the city": around 1900, the city 
became the focus for an aesthetic debate about 
“the dynamics of technological civilization" 
and its impact on the quality of life. Acknow- 
ledging that there were (and are) significant 
differences between Paris and St Petersburg or 
London’s East and West Ends, Timms sketch- 
es a consensus “epitomised by the topos of the 
'unreal city'". The urban experience is one of 
disorientation and dismay, the fear of impend- 
ing collapse. Out of a certain amount of flannel 
- “the metropolis ultimately becomes a 
metaphor - a dynamic configuration of the 
conflicting hopes and fears of (he twentieth 
century” - emerges a role for any Modernist 
not overly sensitive to clichd: to “touch the 
nerve of urban anxiety". 

Unfortunately for this scheme or things, 
Timms’s first contributor, Raymond Williams 
(“The Metropolis and the Emergence of Mod- 
ernism"), seetns reluctant to take his word for 
it. In the first place, Williams argues, there is 
nothing exclusively modern about metropoli- 
tan Angst as Wordsworth’s Prelude , James 
Thompson’s City of Oreadful Night and 
Engels’s The Condition of the Working Class in 
England in 1844 (which reported the “dissolu- 
tion of mankind into monads") prove. Second, 
the picture is complicated by the fact that 


Comic book characters 


Mark Mortimer 

RdDIGER IMHOF (Editor) 

Alhre-AHveOl: Flann O'Brien’s ’ AtSwim- 
Dvo-Birds' 

213pp. Dublin: Wolfhound Press. £18. 

0905473957 

Ai Swim-Two- Birds became a cult novel in 
Dublin during the Second World War years,, 
especially among the younger intelligentsia. A. 
hotch-potch of humour and fantasy, satire and 
parody, realistic description and outrageous 
tomfoolery, It was read and re-read, chuckled 
over and quoted from, until it seemed likely to 
oust Ulysses as the intellectual Dubliner’s liter- 
fcy bible. Moreover it broke new ground as a 
technical experiment in fiction: the author is 
wiling a novel about a man writing a novel 
whose characters then turn against him and 
wile their own novel. Within this series of 
Chinese boxes, we have a parody of Irish myth 
ana legend, half irreverent and half affection- 
8 superb evocation of the Dublin scene, 
*itb Its crabbed weather, unique pubs, loqua- 
wus characters and peculiar rhythms of 
apwh; and above all a joy in language which' 
*” lls Sterqe and Joyce at their exuberant 
All this - and many . learned allusions - 
n w«e the novel inaccessible to a wide reading 
public: an "in" book, firmly rooted in a given 
ojture and a given place, and imposing its own 
ftofetly terms of reference. The fact that it 
Wa the universality of Joyce’s masterpiece 
Rfldiger imhors bold claim that it is 
“ttiy to be remembered as more than “an 
outstanding specimen of a particular national 
^ a * w ^y s hindered proper appre- 
riatiOn of )ts brilliant display of linguistic 
©mantles. .... 1 

Analysis of puch a syork is rather like trying 
^ ;8 h elaborate joke; yet, this is what 
• Oly Professor Imhof’s collection of 

essays, sets Out to do., the resqlts are 
.Wjnixfld. Graham Greene, V. S. Pritchett 
Burgess are represented by dust- 
, °‘U r iB that leave us little to chew on. 

^tical meat is provided by Bernard . 
^Pk en Knight, J. C. C; Mays and 
. ^‘^‘QrShitmeJf, ■) while John Jordan, 
and Myles Orvell make some. 
VV-ihiSRSf®- abiout technique and atmQS- 
1 - G fcfl A- going is often heavy, arid 1 


relief fb Anne Clissmanri’s him- 
bus account of the novel, with 


its useful comparison between the author hero 
and Joyce's Stephen Dedolus; and to Niall 
Sheridan's delightful reminiscence "Brian, 
Flann and Myles", which traces the genesis, 
progress and completion of the book. 

Sheridan's title may provide the due to the 
difficulty of Imhofs venture. Not all the contri- 
butors manage to separate At Swmi from the 
other novels) or to speak of Flann O’Brien 
without invoking his alter ego, Myles Na Gopa- 
leen, author of a column in the Irish Times that 
did so much to enliven the existence of Irish 
peopte in the 1940s and 50s. One wonders what 
Myles would have made of it all. Certainly he 
would have mocked the solemnity some of his 
critics bring to discussion of a book he had 
dubbed “juvenile nonsense" and “high-class 
literary pretentious slush”; would have 
pounced on occasional misprints, and been de- 
lighted with Cronin's accusation that he was 
“querulous and bad-tempered". 

One would have liked to see more attention 
paid to the way in which Flann O’Brien raised 
banality to an art, whether In the “poems" of 
the egregious Jem Casey (“A pint of plain is 
your only mail”). In the sententious statements 
of the narrator’s uncle (“Tell me, do you ever 
open a book at all?"), or in the Dubliner’s 
verbal flourishes. Perhaps, too, we might have 
been offered a closer study of the jester. But 
despite these deficiencies, Professor Imhofs 
book is. likely to prove an invaluable source- 
book for all students of modern Irish fiction, 
particularly those puzzled by a work that has 
been called "the most purely comic book of this 
century**. . . . ■ . . 

William Faulkner's As I Lay Dying: A critical 
casebook edited by Dianne L. Cox (216pp. 
New York: Garland. $45. .0 8240 9228 7) 
belongs to Oarland’s Faulkner Casebook 
Series,, each volume of which contains an 
editor's introduction bringing up to date 
scholarly study of the novel; an essay, new or 
old. which brings together all the available 
information about the novel’s genesis; 0 body 
of essays; and an annotated bibliography of the 
criticism of the novel. Dianne L- Cox provides 
the introduction while the essays include “The 
Narrative Design of As ( Lay Dying'' by 
Catherine Patten; “Shapes of Time and Con- 
sciousness in As / Lay Dying " by Stephen M. ; 
ftose; “Perception.' Language, and Reality in 
As / Lay Dying" by Joseph M. Garnson.'Jf.; 

“Yoknapatawphari ■ Baroque; A stylistic 
analysis of, As / Lay DyingV by ^ 'Pauhne 
Degenfelder; and “The House ifat Tull Built 
by Gail Moore Morrison* r - : ." 1 ' v • • 


Wordsworth and Engels were also conscious of 
the “liberating diversity" of city life, of the new 
forms of social organization which it made 
possible. And finally. Modernism is not to be 
defined by the nature of its respunse to the city: 
“it is rather the new and specific loention of the 
artists and intellectuals of this movement with- 
in the changing cultural milieu of the metro- 
polis". 

Generally, editorial control might have been 
exercised more rigorously. Walter Benjamin’s 
observation about Paris being the capital of the 
nineteenth century is quoted three times in the 
first fifty pages; Pound’s distinction between 
the “narrative" life of the village and the “cine- 
matographic” life of the city similarly appears 
three times. Nor docs there seem to be any 
consistent policy regarding the translation of 
titles and the shorter extracts. There may be 
some reason for reducing Rilke’s "Leid Staili" 
to “pain city", but is there really any point in 
rendering “ spectres baroques" as “bnroque 
spectres" or suggesting that Baudelaire wrote 
something called The Flowers of Evil ? 

There is no doubting the contributors’ en- 
thusiasm for and knowledge of their subjects; it 
is, however, difficult to avoid the suspicion thnt 
n number of them nre here under false pre- 
tences. Naomi Segal’s “Rilke’s Paris - citd 
pleine de rives" has more to say nboul Freud 
than about Paris. Frank Whit ford's "The City 
in Painting” is obliged to gloss the inconvenient 
facts that Cfczarmc and Van Gogh sought refuge 
from Paris in Provence nnd that Gaugin fled to 
the South Seas. 

Unreal City covers too much ground, as 
though attempting to make up in breadth of 


reference what it lacks in argument. Michael 
Minden*s “The City in Early Cinema" copes 
interestingly enough with Metropolis (the ur- 
disastcr movie of "eerily uninhabited, totally 
mechanised city scapes’ 1 ), Berlin and Eiscn- 
stein’s October . but steers clear of any com- 
pare-und-contrast approach. Timms’s “Musil’s 
Vienna and Kafku’s Prague" runs out of time 
before dealing with the second city in any but 
the most cursory fashion. Whitford’s**Tlie City 
in Painting" takes in Impressionism, Post- 
impressionism. Futurism and Edvard Munch 
all in a few pages. 

However, and for all that it sometimes looks 
like a book of lists. Unreal City does have good 
things to offer. The Futurists and Surrealists 
arc, as always, good vulue for money: Breton, 
for instance, regarded the city as the realm of 
"fe hasard objectif' , of delicious and dis- 
concerting “coincidental configurations". 
Mayakovsky is given scope to prove himself a 
good poet. Lorca's explanation for his decision 
to visit New York ("geometry and anguish”) In 
1929 is engagingly disingenuous: “New York 
seems horrible to me, but that's precisely why 
I’m going there. I think I'll have a good time.” 
Best of all is Pound, whom Michael Long 
(“Eliot, Pound, Joyce; Unreal City?”) figures 
as “modern poetry's Le Corbusier, the dream- 
er or la ville radieusc" . It was in this capacity 
that Pound mude a perhaps unlovable but un- 
forgettable distinction between the “Inst 
squalor, utter decrepitude'’ of the London of 
the Hell Cnntos and the cool lineaments of his 
“ 'paradisa ter rest re" of the Pisan Cantos, the 
glittering city of Dioce, “whose terraces are the 
colours of stars”. 


The novelist within 


Mark Casserley 

GR All AME SMITH 

The Achievement of Graham Greene 
228pp. Brighton: Harvester Press. £18.95. 
07108 0604X . 

The first paragraph of The Man Within . 
Graham Greene's first novel (J929). seems an 
appropriate place to begin a survey of “what 
looks increasingly like Greene’s completed 
work", but Grahame Smith’s title shows that 
he intends something more. He goes on to 
discuss some recurring motifs (dreams, inrages 
of doors) as elements in Greene’s distinctive 
fictional world, but this never becomes a con- 
sistent presence in Smith's discussion; instead 
one has the sense of him wrestling with an 
implicit adversary who would call the book Ttie 
Problem of Graham Greene. The charge would 
go something like this: Greene's imagination is 
too weak to avoid being swamped by his ma- 
terial (exotic locations, foreign travel, the 
genre-writing of the “entertainments”), so that 
he is merely the “good popular writer" of his 
own modest assessment, rather than a major 
figure. Putting the opposing case. Smith relies 
too often on our acquiescence in his ad jectives, 
speaking of “the appallingly poignant attempt 
at sexual comfort’’ between Conrad Drover 
and his sister-in-law, or Greene’s “wonderful 
appreciation" of a Fritz Lang film. The descrip- 
tion of the Collected Essays as M 300 pages of 
unalloyed delight” is not altogether penet- 
rating. 

Smith is rhucli more successful at giving a 
coherent account of Greene's “fertile and com- 
plex novelistic career", and here lie confronts 
the issue of popularity head on. He shows that 
the "entertainments” were not dictated hy 
practical necessity, but a way but of the dead- 
end of G reene’s enriy career. 'ITicdlsti net ion of 
Stamboul Train and The Ministry of Fear is 
convincingly shown, find. In Smith’s analysis of 
the latter, the “master images" come to life and 
reveal meaning. For Smith, deepening munttr 
ing is the story qf this pan of Greene’s career: 
Brighton Rock goes beyond its predecessors to 
begin a cycle of novels that achieve "new 
heights of intensity". Discussing “Fiction and 
Belief, Smith suggests. that modernism was 
averse to commitment, but that, the committed 
writer faces the possibility that the fiction may 
become an order which can subsist outside its 
author’s belief-system; he therefore avoids 
presenting The power and the Glory, The 
Heart of the Matter or The End of the Affair as 


didactic works. In any case, Greene, as Smith 
demonstrates, was responding to his own 
times, as a man sharing sympathies with writers 
on the Left but whose Catholicism gave him a 
distinct perspective on events. 

, Dealing with (he later career, Smith pays 
special attention to A Burnt-Out Core and to 
the “extended comic vein’* revealed by Oirr 
Man in Havana-, characteristically, he main- 
tains that (he novel “triumphantly demons- 
trates the critical truism that comedy is every 
bit as serious a form as tragedy". He feels that 
Greene's interest in film lias not received 
adequate critical discussion (notwithstanding 
(hat two full-length studies of the subject have 
appeared in the past two years alone); in com- 
parison with other intellectuals of the 1930s, 
who were still part of a literary-oriented cul- 
ture, Greene responded to the cinema as a 
social form, and it had its influence oh hissyle, 
-which acquired the rhythms of modem life - 
Smith takes a small example, from It's A Battle- 
field , and shows how the use of the gerund 
creates a sense of movement. 

Shaw: Annual of Bernard Shaw Studies Vol- 
uine Six edited by Stanley Weintraub (179pp. 
Pennsylvania State University Press. $12.50. 0 
271 00426 6) contains eleven critical essays on 
Shaw; two pieces written by Shaw himself in 
The Star. ; two reviews of recently published 
books relating to Shaw; and a “A Continuing 
Checklist of Shavians" by John R. Pfeiffer. 
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Blair Worden 

DRKF.K HIRST 

Authority and Conflict : England 1 603—1658 
390pp. Arnold. £27.50. 

07131 6155 H 
G.K.AYLM1-R 

Rebellion or Rcvoliitiun?: England lev4t>- L6A0 
274pp. Oxford University Press. £12.50. 
0192191799 

RJ CHARDOLI.ARD unJ PAMELA TUDOK- 
C R A IG (Editors) 

For Veronica Wedgwood: These studies in 
seventccnth-century history 
251pp. Collins. £15. 

OOU2I7I77 

Some of the resemblances between Derek 
Hirst's iexthonk in Arnold's History of Eng- 
land anil G. E. Aylmer's volume in OPUS 
Books are more surprising than others. The 
most predict a We are those of quality. The two 
books curry on authority, and inspire a trust, 
that derive front the long immersion of their 
authors in the primary and secondary literature 
of a period which their specialist writings have 
done so much to illuminate . Offered - princi- 
pally it seems to a student market - us works of 
fresh synthesis rather (linn of fresh vision, the 
two hooks none the less bring independence of 
judgment to nlinmi every aspect of (heir 
subjects; and they are written with exemplary 
clarity mid undemonstrative courtesy. 

Less easily foreseeable arc the similarities of 
interpretation. To the surfaces of both bonks 
there rise ambivalent feelings about the trans- 
formations of historical perspective (hat have 
occurred since Aylmer published his earlier 
survey, the still useful The Struggle for the Con- 
stitution, in l%3. Both authors acknowledge 
the failure of vers ions which presented the civil 
war as a Wow for progress or credited it witlt 
the triumph of a gentry class or of bourgeois 
values; they accept the political impact of pro- 
vincial and localist sentiment; and they recog- 
nize the difficulties of explaining the religious 
passions of the century in socio-economic 
terms. Yet they hold persuasively to some tra- 
ditional convictions. They believe that national 
constitutional conflicts lie among the origins of 
the Puritan Revolution; that n concept of 
liberty figured in the outlook, of contempor- 
aries and not merely of a Wliiggish posterity; 
and that the civil war came from a sky at least 
half-dark; To be told that truth lies somewhere 
between the extremes of recent argument may 
not be the most titillating of intellectual 


experiences, but it is often a necessary one. 

Hirst’s Authority and Conflict is a striking 
accomplishment. Arnold have given him the 
space for n breadth and depth of treatment 
unrivalled in any comparable hook on the 
period. The fragmentation of recent research 
has made the earlier and mid-seventeenth cen- 
tury unusually difficulty write about; and one 
can but marvel at the bulk of information kept 
under argument ative control and at the dexter- 
ity with which sophisticated points of analysis 
are woven into a general narrative. Sometimes 
compressed in its treatment of the unfashion- 
able subjects of war and diplomacy, the book is 
at its strongest on parliamentary conflict, on 
the interaction of national and regional de- 
velopments, and on the relationship of political 
events to economic discontent. The years after 
1640 arc much more fully treated than those 
before it, a decision which perhaps concedes 
too much to the chronological complications of 
the Puritan Revolution, but which does pro- 
vide room for a masterly account of the prob- 
lems and policies of the regimes of the 1650s, 
the decade where recent writing comes least 
often to Hirst's aid. 

Aylmer’s Rebellion or Revolution? is a shor- 
ter and less ambitious work. The manner is that 
of a lecturer who builds his listeners' confi- 
dence by taking thpm over largely familiar 
ground hut who goads them into thought by the 
injection of his own perceptions. Like Hirst, 
Aylmer seems more at home among the 
Roundhcuds than among the Cavaliers. 
Perhaps the book would have benefited from a 
slmrper focus or a stronger line of argument. 
Sometimes Aylmer's asides and qualifications 
seem almost more important lo him than his 
main direction; and some subjects are too 
briefly treated for substantial conclusions to 
emerge. He proposes as "the argument of this 
book that, whereas contingent circumstances 
did indeed in a multitude of ways help to deter- 
mine what did or did not happen" in the Puri- 
tan Revolution, nevertheless “several of the 
necessary causes, without which events could 
not have been as they were, lay far back In 
time"; but the case could hardly be slated less 
controversially. A promise on the dust-jacket 
about the gains made by “the middle class" in 
the Puritan Revolution is not delivered. Yet 
any compact survey of this kind will provoke 
objections. The principal virtues of the work 
lie in its solidity and maturity of judgment and 
. in the gift which Aylmer shares with Hirst of 
refreshing the familiar even In expounding it. 
There is an exceptionally full and helpful chro- 
nological table. 
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M.W. BERESFORD 

Time and Place; Collected essays 
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Lpcpl history and landscape history have come 
of age in the post forty years, previously, the 
. first was regarded by many professional histor- 
ians as simply a hobby foramateurs. while the 
• second did not exist as a serious study at all. 
Now, although ithinteurs stlU rightly play a 
Iprgc Mrlin both, there has been an enormous 
growth:', in tycir teaching; arid writing by 
profassipnals, above all by W. Hoskins, 

■ H. P; R. Finberg and tho " Leicester school”. 

; \ The .Department of [English Local History at 
. Leicester University was founded in 1948 with; 
Hoskins in chorge. His first successor, Finberg, 
laid it db\yn in . 1952 that "the business erf the 
local. historian!’ was to delineate "the Origin, 
growth, Decline, and Fall of a laical Com- 
munity”, This docs not mean, as is sometimes 
argued,, that thp .“Leicester- school” has no 
interest in the broader horizons of region or 
nation, but that jhe locality comes first, and 
that, the Jocsd; hjstorian: usually works from 
'microcosm to macrocosm. The point is well 
illustrated by these welcomC rcptihls of Col- 
lected essays J>y two ot,tbe.^qty 


M. W. Beresford began writing shortly after 
Hoskins.; the two earliest pieces in Time and 
Place date from 1940, when he was still an 
undergraduate; and he and Hoskins were 
working in parallel on Midland deserted vil- 
lages in the 1940s. His is not the Leicester 
approach to the subject. Indeed, his interesting 
autobiographical preface to Time and Place 
sees his earliest work as demonstrating how 
"an aspect of local history took its proper place 
as servant of general history", and only about 
half the twenty-five pieces reprinted hpre can 
strictly be called local. 

■ Beresford has been enormously productive: 
in addition to other articles not included, he 
Jias published six books singly or in collabora- 
tion, all of them major contributions io ; know- 
ledge, whether- on the medieval landscape, 
medieval towns , or deserted medieval villages. 
The last six piecesjn Time and Place reflect a 
shift to yet another interest, the modern . 
history of Leeds, on Which, q seventh book is ■ 
promised. If he has a fault jt is perhaps a super- 
abundance of. categorization and examples; he 
confesses disarmingly to being “more of a scan- 
ner than a scholar by temperament", nn'd there 
are problems witlt attempting exhaustive, stan- 
d&rdized lists of boroughs or deserted villages. 
This is inevitable < however, when one is tack- , 
ling large questions which earlier scholars had 
shirked or ignored;; and in compensation 
Beresford has a magnificent visual side, using 
buitdiugs and landscape as- fluently as books 
and documents.-'. . „• •: •.,*./ :'jv 

Alan -Evcrift , iij , contrast; succeeded I , Host! 
ikiris jihitbe- Chair. 


Hirst’s and Aylmer's books are likely to be 
widely used. A review which recommends 
them ought to indicate what readers will not 
find in them. Either volume would be excellent 
as a second book to read on its subject, but not 
as a first. In particular, the three scene-setting 
chapters of Hirst's volume assume much prior 
knowledge. Both authors begin their accounts 
of the scientific revolution with the question 
whether Puritanism was responsible for it - 
which is surely to start at the wrong end. But 
then the history of ideas, although accurately 
treated by both authors, is not the area where 
either of them seems happiest. 

Narrative, so confidently scorned by the 
prophets of sociological history a decade or 
two ago, is restored by Derek Hirst and Gerald 
Aylmer to its essential role. No reader of their 
hooks could lake story-telling to be a mindless 
activity. Yet while both authors turn to chrono- 
logy as the most convenient and sensible 
arrangement of their material, they do not 
celebrate it as an art. In that and other respects 
(hey address the reader's intellect more often 
than his imagination. The merits of their books 
are different from those which distinguish the 
writings of Dame Veronica Wedgwood, whose 
work has survived the disfavour of fashion , and 
who is honoured now by a pleasant collection 
of essays on seventeenth-century history. 
Although not uniformly ambitious, they de- 
serve to be better known than contributions to 
Festschrifts often are. 

Wedgwood's gift for the re-creation of per- 
sonality - especially of royal and aristocratic 
personality - is fittingly reflected in the 
biographical emphasis of the book. Roger 
Lockyer, in a tailpiece to his fine life of Buck- 
ingham, traces the interaction of the private 
and the public in the favourite’s relations with 
James I and Charles I; A. L. Rowse takes 
trouble with an essay on the careerist bishop 
John Thomborough; Roy Strong -in the only 
essay to do justice to Wedgwood’s interest in 
Continental history - explores the diplomatic 
moves to find a Catholic and Italian wife for 
James’s firmly Protestant heir, Prince Henry; 
Maurice Ashley - in the only essay whose 
centre of gravity lies late in the century - 
draws on recently discovered material in 
the Blenheim archives to reassess the role of 
the ex-Leveller John Wfldman in the develop- 
ment of the Post Office; Oliver Millar 
demonstrates Strafford’s informed admiration 
for Van Dyck; and Richard Ollard’s elegant 
sketch of the character of Clarendon, 
which stresses the depth of feeling beneath 
the rational surface, has the acuteness of 


Leicester, and his work has a slightly different 
emphasis. In the new introduction to Land- 
scape and Community In England, he suggests 
that although localities should be studied "not 
simply for their own sake, but for the light they 
shed on English society as p whoie", Neverthe- 
less “we need to pay greater attention than we 
have done . . lo the indigenous life of the 
local communities of England, and to the fact 
•that it stemmed ultimately from different roots 
from that of the community of the realm”. He 
amply justifies the point in twelve papers which 
display subtlety; originality and an acute 
awareness of. regiooal .and local differences; 
and. a recent lecture printed here for, the first 
time, “Dynasty., and community since the 
seventeenth ceqlury^ is superb. Much of the 
emphasis Is on Kent,'where the demonstration 
of local differences of landscape and society, is 


masterly; it - whets the appetite for Everitt’s 
long-awaited book oh the evolution of Kentish . 
settlement. ' . ••• • 

Serious local historians have need of guides , 
to Bourgeoning subject. Some of the demand 
can be supplied by manuals like Hoskins’s Loc- 
al History in England; now: iuits third edition, , 
•qrBeresfprd’s History 0 ti the Ground, rewmtly ' 
reprinted; There is al$o, hbweVer. a 1 need' for 
collections Of seminal, articles; ,not all of the > 
pkjneers have. followed Finberg, -who in" the 
chapnlngWorfo pfBeresford’s tributetO.hjm, .. 

nqyef subs cnbed t o t he vjew that, a scholar’s ■; . 

uirirlp nnh» ,1,1 Ii.1. 1^,1 n i. ' 


one of the carl's own vignettes. 

Wedgwood’s principal work on seventeenth, 
century England belonged to a period of vigor, 
ous debate about the origins of the civil wan 
Two veterans of that controversy, Christopher 
Hill and J. H. Hester, ore present in the bool 
as learned and contentious as ever. Hill, foi 
whom the term "revolution” has alwajs 
seemed so appropriate to the events of 
seventeenth century, asks how the word was 
used at the time. Two processes are detected: a 
“changed application from astronomy to pofr 
tics" and, in politics, the emergence of a voca- 
bulary of linear rather than cyclical historical 
development in which "revolution’ 1 could 
mean a break with the past rather than a return 
to it. Hexter writes on the Apology and Satis- 
faction of 1604 and on the relationship oi that 
eloquent parliamentary protest to mainstream 
opinion in the Commons. The chief virtue oi 
the piece is its reminder that the collective 
personality of the House could matter more 
than the factional rivalries on which recent 
work has concentrated. Its chief puzzle is his 
decision to bypass those textual problems tbl 
were opened up by Geoffrey Elton’s essay oo 
the Apology more than twenty years ago andlo 
follow without explanation the version of the 
document which Elton called "easily the wont 
available”. Hexter’s resolve to place the Apol- 
ogy in "the process of the making of modern 
freedom” seems as strained as Hill’s detection 
of "the modern meaning” of "revolution” in 
quotations where the word simply means dis- 
turbance or commotion. 

There are two essays on Little Gidding; ok 
by Robert Van der Weyer which argues that 
the community’s character-was more Protest- 
ant than contemporary accusations and sub- 
sequent Anglo-Catholic literature suggest; and 
one by Pamela Tudor-Craig which Implies 
more or less the opposite. Ivan Roots's piett 
on the debates on the "Other House” in 
Richard Cromwell’s parliament of 1659 leans 
heavily on the parliamentary diary of Thoroa 
Burton, whose powers of verbatim recording 
he may overestimate. The most searching and 
substantial essay is the concluding one, in 
which Austin Woolrych proposes 1660 rather 
than the conventional 1647-8 as the date of 
composition of the “digression” in Mito* 1 
History of Britain , and presents the digression 
as a logical sequel to The Reddy and Easy %■ 
I am not convinced; but Woolrych, right* 
wrong, has raised important contextual qu^ 
lions about a document whose significance'® 
an understanding of Milton’s thought has been 
persistently undervalued. ■ 


of historians' essays, Bcresfprd himself a®j 
Everitt, as well as the squally distinguish 
JoanThirsk. , 

The standard of these two volumes 
quite as high as others in the series; there 
are photographic rather than reset* which lea® 
to a variety of size, typeface and quality ww® 
Finberg, a printer before he became a W? 
historian, would have detested. Both rolun** 
suffer from careless proofreading of the. • 
new pages, including the. omission of a 
plates, and of three. acknowledged s0 ] ,rc *L ri 
reprints, in Time and Place’, and id 
of Beresford’s visual strength, . the 
quality of reproduction of his plates « 
fortunate. However, both volumes have ** 
lent indexes, and it is splentjid to Have* 0 ^^ 
pieces from widely; scattered and 
sources . conveniently together.. Pe rhpps -^-. 
publishers can be persuaded to perform a 
lar service for those of HoSkms's articJes 
are out of print. ; . -.Ii: i -.. 


r 5>.. . ; .V'.i , > ,v •; ».■ s 


Custom, Courts and Counsel: Selected 

of the 6th British Legal History Coli L ^.- 
Norwich .1983, edited by: Albert a . 
Michele Slatter and , Roger Virgos l F 
Cass, £18. .0 7146 9265 1) contains 

papers given at that cbnference^incliw S ^ 
tor Morgan’s "Whpse Prerogative >n l* 
teenth and Early Seventeenth 
land?”, Valerie C. Edvards’* ; : 

Equity in Restoration ; London qr ‘ 
sex"; : and ’*The Norwich orKwr** ■ 
A, Tradition <^op,Unij^" .)% ^ W*?- •; ; 
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Rescuing the Reformers 


John Bossy 

A.C. DICKENS and JOHN M - TONKIN 
The Reformation in Historical Thought 
443 pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £35. 

0631 146164 
ROSEMARY O'DAY 

The Debate on the English Reformation 
224 pp. Methuen. £12.95. 

0416726801 

The most arresting sentence in A. G . Dickens’s 
and John M. Tonkin's history of the history of 
the Reformation comes at the end of the last 
paragraph but two: “we see no reason to alter 
our perception that the central element in the 
Protestant Reformation was a conscious, 
essentially religious mission: to steer Christian- 
ity back in line with biblical sources after many 
centuries of hierarchical manipulation." 

1 read the final phrase as nn expression of the 
authors’ opinions about the history of the 
Church. Here, you feel, is Professor Dickens, 
after a substantia! career as a Reformation 
historian, at the close of what will no doubt be 
his last major book, saying what he thinks ab- 
out it all , something it sounds as if he has been 
wanting to say for rather a long time. I believe 
(hat is how most people will read it, and after 
some hesitation I am sure it is the right reading. 
True, when you look a second time you see that 
the phrase is in oratio obliqua, seeming to say 
not what the authors think but what they think 
(I cannot suppose that Dickens wrote "percep- 
tion") the doers and hearers of the Protestant 
Reformation thought. Formally, the statement 
is not directed against medieval Catholicism, 
but against kinds of Reformation history which 
would underrate the religious feelings of Re- 
formers, or suppose that the'y were doing 
something different from what they considered 
they were doing. 

But that, as it turns out, cannot be quite what 
is being said. A third reading is enough to 
convince you, that the form of the phrase is a 
politeness or rhetorical fiction. Jt does not 
actually fallow from the rest of the paragraph. 
This begins by reporting a contemporary con- 
vergence of view between historians and 
theologians, which is explained by a tendency 
among theologians to see phases of Christian 
belief in their historical or "social" context. 
"This relationship", it goes on, “is of particular 
ongoing importance, for however gratefully we 
welcome the liberation of studies of the Re- 
formation from narrow and partisan religious 
concerns and appreciate the broader human 
vistas which modern scholarship has opened 
up, we see no reason . . . 

So we (the authors, and by implication the 
public) are glad that Reformation history (1) is 
not now written, by Catholics or Protestants, 
w * branch of apologetics, and (2) is written 
with a better sense of the human environment 
in which the events occurred. But we should 
not be happy if these tendencies led anybody to 
suppose that the main thing about the Re- 
formation was hot 6 revolt against medieval 
Catholicism as' a bad form of Christianity^ So 
^ shall need the help of theologians to explain 
lo tfs what: the difference between medieval 
and Reformation' theology was. And we can 
expect (ongoingiy) to get that help because 
neologians art mbre concerned than they used 
0 be with the historical or "social” context of 
l^ieyal or 'Reformation theology! Well, 
something (a dispdte between the authors?) 
’tp Have Kappdhed between the begin 1 - 
ofthe paragraph ‘and the end: It starts by 
|Pprovl n g the reading of theological positions 
n a historical arid “social" context, arid ends by 
i tbisparficular theological position 
uould notrt aiiyibe ptit in a historical or social 
a* all. It.sepms that the pressure for the 
did not .cpme from within the argu- 
JjJv bu ‘ an urgent desire of the authors, 

rt- 2J® Q Fithem,' td make it at this climactic 
Point,. ••• •. • 1 

****** Parller, they (or he) 1 had wanted 
iii W^pp'jn’gslthilar. They slate their faijih 
r. tfrjf 1 .? ' *Tj f p rt patibn as a permanent contribu- 
: cn^^i^ v ?^ al i t y bf | West e r n tradition, the 
raukaJk teing to tiring, in a matter of ulti- 


duced countless humble people id think for them- 
selves .... In the end many lei others think for 
them, but . . , . 

Mnny ’ must in the first place mean Catholics, 
though I imagine it also means Anglicans or 
Lutherans (or anybody) who after the initial 
excitement fell back into a conformity with the 
views of their superiors. The Catholics must 
have been behaving in this way during the cen- 
turies of hierarchical manipulation when they 
were subject to the “religious and philo- 
sophical values which had been imposed on 
(them by manipulators] from Hildebrand to 
Aquinas”. They would go on in the same way 
while their Church “anaesthetized Italy [and] 
lost what remained of its influence on the glit- 
tering urban culture of France", recruited a 
few “neo- Romantics” and "other refugees 
from nineteenth-century individualism and in- 
dustrialism" and staggered through 1870 to- 
wards the modern world. No, the first reaction 
was the right one: the authors (or one of them) 
are not keen on Catholicism. 

This distaste is particularly noticeable since 
those whom one might have presumed another 
victim of their judgment, the Marxists, get n 
distinctly sympathetic henring throughout the 
book, i would not have supposed it possible far 
an honest person to regard Friedrich Engels as 
a more interesting historian of the Reforma- 
tion than the bigoted but hnrd-working Cath- 
olic Johannes Janssen, but this is obviously the 
authors’ view. They find Engels’s exposition of 
the class struggle in Reformation Germany 
(which was mainly a piece of journalism about 
the revolution of 1848) "gripping”, and some 
later thoughts of his about the general relation 
between economic and other factors in history 
"sensitive and subtle”. His identification of 
Catholicism as a sort of ideological feudalism is 
passed without comment, and I think we are to 
assume that they agree with it; personally I find 
it a ball and chain round the legs of early 
modern history. 

Their report on the tradition of Marxist 
historiography of the Reformation, in Ger- 
many from Karl Kautsky to the DDR. in Eng- 
land through Belfort Bax and Roy Pascal to 
early Robert Scribner, is one of the most valu- 
able things in the book, and displays on a 
broader front the comradeship which was 
already evident in Dickens’s work The German 
Nation and Martin Luther (1974). Pascal’s in- 
telligent and knowing study, The Social Basis 
of the German Reformation (1934), which said 
that Luther was the man of the petty 
bourgeoisie, and would no doubt have been 
put out by the Left Book Club if that had been 
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A detail of Cornells Flnris's engraving, published in 
1548, of an ornamental cup, simiturloitnein the 
Thvssen-Borneniis:a Collection; reproduced from 
the catalogue European Silver hi the series on that 
collection, bvllannelore Milder (3 12pp. .V othebv. 

£5 7.50. 0856b7M3 7). 

in existence (it was actually published by (he 
Rationalist Press), is commended ns "a valu- 
able corrective to studies of the Reformation 
which . . . gave insufficient recognition to the 
social elements in historical change”. While I 
respect Pascal's book, I think this is too kind. 
By comparison with, say, GUn liter Franz's Der 
detttsche Bauemkricg (1933-4), it is not much 
more than chic polemic, and Dickens and 
Tonkin, while they very properly call for u 
translation of Franz's classic, do not otherwise 
consider its significance. Since they have just 
given us three or four pages about Engels on 
the same subject, this must mean something. 
What I think it means is that if you believe 
“socinl" means “class struggle", you can be 
relied upon to have less truck with priestcraft 
than a National Socialist like Franz, or repre- 
sentatives of Federal German scholarship like 
Bernd Moeller or HeikoObennan, Less, loo, than 
Dutch historians such as Geyl or Enno van 
Gelder, who wrote up the element pf coup 
d’tiat in the emergence of a Protestant Nether- 
lands, and doubled whether there was much 
popular contribution to it at all. The one case 
of this kind of thing which Dickens and Tonkin 
mention is that of Lyon in France; but (heir 
description of it as a forcible reimposition of 
Catholicism on a city which had voluntarily 
adopted the Reformation is surely the contrary 
of the truth. 

They are, of course, absolutely entitled to 
their point of view, which is defensible, and 


Preaching in print 


Alastair Hamilton 

PAUL A. RUSSELL 

Lay Theology In the Reformation: Popular 
pamphleteers in southwest Germany 1521 - 
1525 

287pp. Cambridge University Press. £27.50. 
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When Erasmus expressed the hope that the 
ScripfureS should be read by “every shoe- 
maker, day labourer, weaver and farmer" he 
did so in Latin, a language of which, as he well 
knew, the average working man was entirely 
ignorant. He was nevertheless sincere In 
wishing to educate the laity and his aspirations 
were shared by the first Reformers, Luther and 
Zwlngii. When it came to conceding to laymen 
an active role in the Church, however, the 
Reformers were more hcsjtant. Despite the 
idea of the priesthood of all believers, and 
his own transiarioh of the Scriptures into the 
vernacular. Luther always sustained (He 
supremacy of the clergy 1 over |he laity and, 
after the Peasant Revolt of 1525, lie was mani- 
festly opposed to an active lay apostolate. 
Zwingli too was cautious after 1525, but he had 
allowed the laity a greater share in church or- 
ganization and, above all, he bad ehcouraged 
laymen to avail themselves of the recently in- 
vented printing presls -and to express their 
vieWs in books and pamphlets. ■ , 1 

Pamphlets duly appeared m their hupdreds, 


any particular class and whether the pamphlets 
entitle us to draw any social or political conclu- 
sions. To what extent were the pamphleteers 
influenced by the Reformers and how far were 
they advancing traditional religious views? 
What was their opinionof those humanists and 
churchmen favourably inclined to the kind of 
literature they were producing? 

In Lay Theology in the Reformation Paul A. 
Russell analyses the writings of eight pamph- 
leteers (five men and three women) active in 
south-west Germany between 1521 arid 1525. 
The writers lie has chosen are pot typical of any 
one class or trade. Argula von Grupibach, re- 
markable as a female pamphleteer, was a 
member of the nobility. Haug Mnrschalck was 
a soldier, Hans Sachs, although indeed a 
shoemaker, was so^ successful ,isa song-writer 
as to be altogether exceptional in respect of his 
craft. The pamphleteers can be considered rep- 
. resen tati vc only of the relatively uneducated 
laity, because they were literate but appear lo 
have khown no Latin. 

If the diversity of the subjects makes one 
sceptical about any sbcial conclusions, they re- 
main interesting theologically none the less. 
Perhaps the most intriguing aspect of the 
pamphleteers is their attitude to the Reform- 
ation. Not One can be regarded as a tme 
Lutheran. They till Insist on the necessity of 
reading the Scriptures and they qll indulge in 
predictable criticisms of the Church of Rome , 
but hardly any of them have a strictly Lutheran 
view of justification by faith. A pamphlet- 
eer like Sebastian Lotzer; a furrier, from 
IMdntmWgen, clearly believed that works could 


rather a breath of fresh air in an atmosphere 
often turned stale by excessive ecumenism. As 
a guide to the future of Reformation history, I 
think they will be found misleading. As guides 
to the past, which is after all their province, 
they are learned, pretty exhaustive and. con- 
sidering the frame of mind, impartial. The first 
part of the book, which deals with the sixteenth 
century, is harder going than the second. You 
have to dig the early historians out of a patted 
intellectual history of sixteenth-century 
Europe, and it is hard to tell whether they are 
worth reading, except in so far us (like Foxe) 
they are primary sources themselves. After 
1600 the background is allowed to recede, and 
Sarpi, Strype, Mosheim, Robertson, Guizot 
and Runkc emerge us authors we can place and 
ought to read. We clearly ought to read Ranke 
first: in this carefully drawn perspective he 
stands head and shoulders above everyone 
else, quite evidently the father of the modern 
historiography of the German Reformation, as 
of mnny other things. The third part, from 
Ranke to the present, is fun when tracing 
the emergence of a “social" history of the 
Reformation; rather a card-index otherwise. 

Altogether 77ie Reformation in Historical 
Thought is u blessing, though n mixed one. Its 
principal use, I consider, will be to tell a 
perceptive reader whom lie should rcaii and 
whom he need not bother with. Its principal 
drawback is to tell you about historians of the 
Reformation without really telling you Any- 
thing about the Reformation itself. It does not 
do that because it never shows you a historian 
working at hii actual, particular problem; 
even in a work of this scope, there ought to 
have been some room for this. Without it, ns 
Herbert Butterfield might have advised the 
authors if they had been able to consult him, 
the history of historical thought can never be 
much more than n catalogue. 

There is not much close working in Rose- 
mary O’ Day’s book. The Debate on the English 
Reformation, cither, but it is something more 
than a provincial appendix to Dickens and 
Tonkin. Jt gives longer quotations; it has jokes 
(some good, some bad); it is a good deal more 
interesting on early nineteenth-century Cnth- 
olics like Lingard, and on the influence of 
Cobbed ‘s History of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion ; it made me want to read Hopkins's friend 
Canon Dixon. As a manual for history students 
it will be very handy. Some of O’ Day's col- 
leagues will blench when she (ells them that 
"no historian worth his or her salt would quote 
a document from a secondary source without 
checking its accuracy against the original 1 ’. 


be meritorious. The Augsburg weaver Utz 
Rychssner was also more in the tradition of 
Erasmus. Argula von Grumbach insisted that 
she was not Lutheran, and both' Hans Sachs 
and the painter Hans Greiffenberger doubted 
the sufficiency of Luther’s reform. The pamph- 
leteers were inspired, rather, by the conviction 
of the imminent end of the world, and the 
attendant quest for reformers capable of pro- 
viding the necessary guidance to prepare for it. 
Although they appreciated the efforts of 
Luther, Zwingli and Erasmus, they never 
ranked them above their own local preachers. 
One of Russell’s most valid conclusions con- 
cerns the'local character of the early Reforma- 
tion and the comparative indifference of lay- 
men to the distant leaders of ti movement 
which they never regarded os particularly new, 
let alone revolutionary. Far more (hail on the 
doctrine of the Reformers, ns Russell rightly 
.points out. the pamphleteers drew on medieval 
traditions Of mysticism and affective piety 
transmitted by tnc mendicant preachers, and 
on the Devotio Modcrna. 

Russell makes a dumber of good points and 
his study contributes to an assessment of the 
early Reformation nnd lhe understanding of 
subsequent developments. . Unfortunately, 
however, too much of Iris book is' taken up by 
ponderous summaries of the theories of other 
scholars, digressions on economic and socinl 
history, and superfluous diagrams and illustra- 
tions. Art infelicitous style (which could have 
- been mitigated by editing) and certain repented 
slips, like die. failure to distinguish between 
monks and 1 friars; 1 come as- a disappointments 
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Mists of antiquity 


T. J. Cornell 


JACQUES POUCET 

Las Or I pines dc Rome: Tradition ct hi.Moire 
360pp. Brussels: Fncultes Univursitaires Saint- 
Louis. 

2802800434 

Les Origin es de Rome: Tradition et Jiistoire is a 
stimulating and important book about histor- 
ical method. Its aim is not to reconstruct the 
facts about the origins of Rome, but rather to 
analyse the tradition. “Tradition" in this con- 
text is n convenient label for the amalgnm of 
stories, legends and antiquarian curiosities that 
arc found in the literary sources and that pre- 
serve at least part of what the nneients believed 
about the beginnings of the Eternal City. 
Jacques Poucct's careful analysis deals with the 
veracity, composition, evolution and historical 
significance of this tradition. 

The historical value of the tradition was 
doubted already in antiquity, and in modern 
times has been subjected to stringent criticism. 
In I73H (he French Huguenot Louis de 
Beaufort published a radical attack which 
stressed the lateness of the surviving sources 
(dating from the first century bc at the curliest) 
nnd the inadequacy of the information avail- 
able to them. But few were prepared to follow 
dc Beaufort in rejecting the entire tradition. 
Radical critics such as the Liberal MB Sir 
George Corncwnll Lewis, whose Inquiry into 
the Credibility of die Early Roman History 
(1855) carried dc Beaufort's method to ex- 
treme lengths, were in a minority. In the late 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries a more con- 
servative approach has prevailed, largely ns a 
result of nrehiicoJogicHl discoveries which 
seemed to confirm the traditional account at 
various points. The standard view today is that 
beneath a legendary and rhetorical facade the 
tradition hits a basic “core" of historical fact. 

The re may not have been any such person ns 
Aeneas, so the argument runs, but the Trojan 
legend of the origins of Rome might never- 
theless ‘reflect" genuine contacts between 
Italy and the Aegean world in the Bronze Age. 
The Romulus legend may preserve a memory 
of the earliest settlement on the Palatine in the 
eighth century bc; the story of the rape of 
the Sabine women perhaps indicates that the 
earliest population of Rome contained a 
significant Sabine element; the reported des-. 
t ruction of Alba Longa may reflect the decline 
of settlements, in the Alban Hills during the 
Iron Age; and so on. 

Poucet relentlessly attacks this Comfortable 
orthodoxy, which he calls the “historicizing 
approach”; he shows convincingly that it is not 
supported by archaeological findings or any 
other independent evidence, and argues that 
the whole edifice is composed oF “mat lire nan- 
hisiorique”. What we know of the formation of 
the story gives no grounds for optimism, since 
itiS based on written sources which go back no 
furiher than the third century bc, and there is 
tio.serious possibility that original records and 
documents could have existed for any period 
before the sixth century. On the other band, 
linguistic studies and archaeological evidence 
do not off ei any independent proof, of the 
historicity of the stqry, although (he contrary 
is Often asserted. Poucet has no difficulty in 
shdwihg that the alleged proofs are entirely 
circular.’ The presence of supposedly Sabine 
words in Latin, such as popfna (“kitchen”) and 


likely explanation of their presence; and to 
suggest that the sherds confirm the historicity 
of Evander and Aeneas is absurd. Neverthe- 
less scholars coni inue to make such suggestions 
(the fact that no Mycenaean sherds have yet 
been found in Latium itself has proved only a 
minor deterrent). Similarly, the relative pauc- 
ity of archaeological evidence from the area of 
the Alban Hills in the seventh century bc is 
frequently held to corroborate the story that 
Alba Longa was destroyed by the Roman king 
Tulius Hostilius (traditionally 673-642 bc). 
This argument is nonsense, and Poucet should 
he congratulated for having the courage to say 
so. Others who have made the same point have 
been dismissed as “hypercritical”, and such 
abuse will no doubt be aimed at this book. 

Bui such on accusation would be quite un- 
just. Poucet 's book is not one of those tiresome 
and dogmatic attempts to show that all Roman 
history before 300 bc is fiction. He rightly 
draws a sharp distinction between the period of 
the “origins” (down to the end of the seventh 
century dc) and the succeeding “archaic" 
period. The sources for the archaic period give 
a much more detailed narrative of events and 
at the same time convey a broader picture of a 
society. Rome is presented as an organized 
city-state, with a developed urban centre, a 
hoplitc army, a complex institutional struc- 
ture, centralized cults, widespread external 
contacts and a tyrannical government. This in- 
tegrated and coherent picture can be set 
against n series of archaeological data which 
systematically confirm its general historicity. 

The situation is entirely different for the 
period of the origins. Here the tradition 
consist^ of a tenuous nnd one-dimensional 
“histoire dv&uementielle” in a patently 


pseudo-historical setting. The archaeological 
record, on the other hand, illustrates the 
material culture of an Iron Age society. The 
two bodies of evidence run on parallel lines, 
and we should not be surprised if they do not 
converge. It would seem to follow, however, 
that in seeking to show that the story of the 
origins is unhistorical, Poucet places too much 
weight on the absence of archaeological 
proofs. On the other hand, it now becomes 
relatively unimportant whether Romulus, 
Numa, Tulius and the rest were real persons. 

In the second part of his book Poucet dis- 
cusses the formation of the tradition, and 
shows that it contains folk-tale elements, en- 
riched by borrowings from Greek myths, 
netiological speculations and anticipations of 
historical events. It continued to evolve in the 
classical period, and in the Late Republic was 
amplified in literary narratives which imposed 
r further layer of rhetorical and ideological 
accretions. Poucet makes an important distinc- 
tion between elements which remained con- 
stant (“motifs classes' 1 ) and those which per- 
mitted variation (“motifs fibres”). In this way 
he is able to show that the notorious inventive- 
ness of the Late Republican annalists had its 
limits, nnd to establish a possible method for 
identifying the basic structure of the story. 

According to Poucet the tradition of the ori- 
gins of Rome is ultimately rooted in its Indo- 
European heritage. Here he adopts Dumdzil’s 
theory that the story of the origins of Rome is 
constructed around a tripartite differentiation 
of functions. The notion that early Roman 
society was divided into three castes of priests, 
warriors and producers has now indeed been 
abandoned by Dumdzil himself; but even at the 
level of myth the three functions are not easily 


Classic treatments 


Simon Hornbiower 


I. S. MOXON, J. D. SMART, A. J. WOODMAN 
< Editors) 

Past Perspectives; Studies in Greek and 
Roman historical writing 
24!pp. Cambridge University Press. £25. 
0521266254 

P. A. CARTLEDGE and F. D. HARVEY (Editors) 
Crux: Essays in Greek history presented to 
G, E. M. de Ste Croix 
380pp. Duckworth. £35. 

0715620924 

F.W.WALBANK 

Selected Papers; Studies in Greek and Roman 

history and historiography 

371pp. Cambridge University Press. £35. 

0521 30752 X 

These three books Share two features: they are 
none of them monographs but collections of 
articles; arid they all contain material of the 
greatest interest and importance for students 
of Greek and Roman history. 

• Past Perspectives is a collection of papers, 
originally, given at a conference at Leeds in 
1983, and now edited by I. S. Moxon, J. D. 
Smart and A.. J. . Woodman, about the histo- 
rians of antiquity. It is tilted towards Rome 
rather, than Greece, the birthplace of history; 
this imbalance would have ; been 


would , have ; been less pro- 
nounced if the volume had included, as Origi- 
nally planned, a brilliant paper by Colin Mnc- 
scrofa (“sow"), is sometimes thought to con- leod oil Thucydides and Tragedy. Put lyiacleod 

• liriii the* tradition 1 that there were Sabines in died prematurely, arid that paper was then in- 

• early Rome. Such, words undoubtedly show 
•• diojbetaj peculiarities not typical of Latin, but 

why Should they be regarded ns Sabine? Be-' 

; caqsc, as Poucet points out, the legendary 
tradition tells us that there were Sabines in 
; earfy Rome. 

^tinilitrly r the archaeological evidence from 
; Rome, and Latium Veras* which has increased* 

. dramatically during the post twenty years, etui 
. bc (n nit Indeed should be) interpreted with the' 
help of the wrUlen sources; but the resulting 
intCrpretRlt^s^arp riot diways well founded 
' and can.rievfc r provide Jndependen t con firntn- 
tio.rr of the tradition; Fragments of Mycenaean 
pottery have bee n found at sltesin central Italy 
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eluded in his Collected Essays, 1983 (reviewed 
in the TLS,. February 3, 1984). As l( Is, the 
present volume begins with, two respectable 
but slightly; dull pieces on Herodotus and 
Thucydides; and that is aU We get about 

f&'&f ^ . ofSte **■*•*«* ofthe Chapter v^quldui 
Christopher Tuplln i in unfashionable defence becomcclassic treatments of their subtes^ 
of the mflltary relmbi hw of Xenophon’s Hdle- : like Edward Hussey on the infellechtaSh 
idea. The Roman corttribuhons are mostly very ; ties of Thucydides, ekneciaS wdk 

b PomcwrUui; Roblii ijSS Fox 


Roman history were frivolous and biased men 
who. introduced flagrant anachronisms for 
motives no more intellectually respectable 
perhaps than family pride. For instance, there 
are a suspicious number of Valerii prominent 
in the early books of Livy, and responsibility 
for this has usually been laid at the door of one 
Valerius Antias, a writer who lived in the first 
century bc and whom Livy used. Cornell claims 
all this is simply not proven given that so very 
little is known about Antias tmd Co, and it is 
perverse to say that a man is a liar when you 
have no real evidence what he is actually 
saying. All this is refreshing, and raises serious 
and too little considered issues about what we 
mean by “bias” (did “biased" writers go in for 
actual fictions?). But the implications go too 
deep for the tantalizing twenty pages here 
given. The idea under attack is absolutely basic 
to, for example, the late R. M. Ogilvie’s 1965 
commentary on the first five books of Livy, and 
it shows some superbia on Cornell’s part to 
dismiss that powerful work of 786 pages with a 
mere footnote reference to “Ogflvie 1965, 5-17 
and passim". The . plausibility of the original 
theory depended on accumulation of detail, 
and if it iswreingit must be dismantled piece by 
piece. 

Crux is a festschrift for Geoffrey de Ste 
Croix ("Crofcks" as he used to call himself, 
hence the title of the book), the amazingly 
-energetic and productive Marxist ancient 
historian who for many years; taught at New 
College, Oxford. The sixteen chapters are aU 
by ex-pupils; two of them are by the. 
editors, P. A. Cartledge and, F. D. Harvey’ 
Opposite the title-page are two short poems; 
i °n e | s in Greek elegiacs nnd; fs by Nicholas 
•Richardson; the other is a translation of a 
poem, by Bertolt Brecht. I was startled to dis- 
cQvcr in this way .that Brecht, too, was a pupil 


visible to the naked eye, and the 
remains controversial. ^ 

This is not the place for a discussion of 
Duntezil. What can be questioned, however ij 
the implication that his thesis is incompauU 
with a historicizing approach. It is possible^ 
the basic elements of the story were created a 
nihilo in order to exemplify the operation of 
the three functions. But if so, its creaiorid 
did a pretty poor job. Surely no coum 
ent Indo-European story-teller would \an 
divided the three functions between fm 
kings? (Dumdzil’s theory, it should be noted, 
combines Romulus and Numa as joint repit. 
sentatives of the first function.) A far better 
explanation would be that the tripartite pit. 
tern, if it exists, has been imposed on a given 
body of tradition, which may or may not hate 
been historically based. 

It needs to be said that the discussion of the 
Indo-European tripartite ideology occupies 
only a few pages of the book, and is not central 
to its argument. The usefulness of PouceTi 
conclusions, and the validity of his methods, do 
not depend on acceptance of Dum&dl. 

Poucet’s subtle and profound analysis oftbe 
tradition marks a great step forward in Early 
Roman studies. He has shown that we do not 
have, and probably never will have, any inde- 
pendent means of checking the veracity of At 
story of the origins of Rome; he has pointed 
out a contrast between the origins and At 
archaic period that is both striking and signifi- 
cant; and he has outlined a workable methodd 
internal analysis of the formation and evolu- 
tion of the tradition. His contention that Ac 
earliest kings of Rome never existed remain! 
unproven; but, these days, who cares about Ac 
earliest kings of Rome? 


to which classical Athens depended on to- f 
ported com, and censures those scholars (the r 
present reviewer, in a 1983 textbook aimed at * 
undergraduates, is singled out as a recent cul- ( 
prit) who find, as Garnsey puts it, “symptoms 
of Athenian anxiety about her supplies of grain 
everywhere". Garnsey’s sums may well k 
right, but on the “anxiety” point there is surelj 
a distinction to be drawn between actual n«* 
and perceived needs. Foreign policy in.anyagt 
is conditioned by the second at least as muchu 
by the first, rind there is plenty of eridenff, 
including a famous sentence in Demosthew 
Leptlnes speech and a remark of Nklas m 
Thucydides’ Sicilian debate in 415 sc, 
Foreign policy arguments at Athens assww* 
very high degree of Athenian dependence ce 
food imports. Nicias never read Gamsey.. 

From two volumes whose content is, in®* 
ably, uneven, 1 pass to one whose 
predictably nnd unfailingly of the very high* 

. F. W. Walbank’s Selected Papers disapPT 
in only one respect, namely that 
not Collected: Professor Walbank’s ib 
graphy, here usefully included, num ‘ )C ?M 
items - many of them, admittedly, 
and in comparison with that total, twenty^* 
papers is surely too small an allowiu^ P. 
the author's stature in andent luu 
studies. Walbank’s first book, 

. Slcyon, was published over fifty 
1933; his most recent one, an admlmo' 6 R® 
lar paperback account of the HellenKW-^F 
.a whole, appeared in 1980. Between those^ 


Alan Bell 


IANH.C. FRASER 

The Heir of Parham: Robert Curzon, 14th 
Baron Zouche 

230pp. Paradigm Press, Alburgh, Harleston, 
Norfolk IP200BZ. £19.50. 

0948285044 


Robert Curzon, author of Visits to Monasteries 
in the Levant (1849), is one of the most attrac- 
tive figures in the annals of book collecting. 
The account of his joumeyings to remote and 
inaccessible Near Eastern monastic libraries at 
a time when major discoveries were being 
made Is much enlivened by the author's 
irrepressibly happy personality. It is fortunate 
that over 500 of his letters have survived in the 
papers of his close friend and fellow book col- 
lector, Walter Sneyd of Keele Hall. They pro- 
vide the backbone of this substantial new study 
by Ian Fraser, formerly the Keele University 
archivist. The letters are adorned with rebuses 
and humorous drawings and convey very well 
the buoyant good nature that cun be discerned 
in the Visits, and contemporary comments can 
be set against the versions written up for 
publication, to the advantage of both. 

As a collector Curzon showed more flair in 
the pursuit than depth in his scholarship. A 
Byzantine illumination could be described as 
"representing King David and others scratch- 
ing some horrible old harps bs if their only 
hopes of salvation depended on the music they 
produced”. He travelled at a time when the 
Levant was busy with scholarly explorers, and 
Dr Fraser's account has much about other sear- 
chers like J. D. Carlyle, E. D. Clarke, H. O. 
Coxe and Henry Tattam, as well as dealing 
fully with Curzon’s main journeys of the 1830s. 

The question inevitably arises whether Cur- 
' zonwas a pillager - “the Elgin of the Athonite 


libraries”, as Lord Norwich and Reresby Sit- 
well have cnlled him - or a saviour of manu- 
scripts which would otherwise have perished 
through neglect and malpractice. Fraser de- 
cides mainly in favour of the latter, bearing in 
mind the many venal and corrupt guardians of 
libraries, who seemed all too willing to cut off a 
slice of interesting manuscript for the delecta- 
tion of their prosperous foreign visitor. Yet 
Curzon, who took a knightly view of his special 
mission to "uncials in distress”, also had a 
strong collector's instinct, which perhaps led 
him to put a little too much pressure on the 
monks to part with their ill-understood trea- 
sures. His transactions with them made good 
copy for his regular reports to Sneyd, and he 
wrote with a characteristic levity which was to 
prove rather worrying to his readers when he 
later described some of the horrors of his 
travels in Armenia (1854). 

Much of this is necessarily a commentary on 
quite well-known texts, to which it adds a good 
deal that is of significance. Fraser gives us a lot 
more, not least on Robert Curzon's own 
romantic view of the past, which derived from 
his childhood reading of Scott nnd inspired his 
collecting even as an undergraduate. There is 
much, too, about Curzon’s relationship with 
his family, urfeasy enough to make his Middle 
Eastern journeyings a welcome relief front 
endless financial bickering at home. 

He was held in thrall by his parents for much 
of his life, married (but did so very happily) 
when he was forty, and came into the title of 
Lord Zouche only a few years before his death 
in 1873. With the barony he inherited Parham, 
in Sussex, one of the most delightful of ail 
Tudor houses, to which he had been specially 
attracted all through his life. There was neither 
time nor money left to do all he wished there, 
and It Is dear that with his knowledge and 
enthusiasm he might have made a very in- 
teresting restoration of his long-expected in- 
heritance. 
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dates Walbarik, whose teaching life 
at Liverpool, produced, at .punctual in * ^ 
three enormous volumes of comment 
: the great Greek historian of- 
. world power, Polybius (1957, 1967, 19* > ' - j, 

. ; was h mpdel of what a historical comm , 

should he. ■' '.hie arf 

. . The present volume.is an indispensp ^ 

: very welcome companion volume to ^ 
trientary, because many ,of the p9P ers 
; Polybius or his age. The book 
■ •tribute, by the Press qf Frank 
•gin# university, to the mpst dist.jngV , 

: ing expert on the political * 1Istor ' • tn bt 
Hellenistic period. The publishers . ^ , 
congratulated on avoiding tite USU ® aoef jpi 
inciading one; (bat qnly one) *■ 

-.! ploy to make libraries. buy bflf : 

; result, readers can be sure ^ 

;• of the- chapters is an acknowleoiP* - 
' masterpiece, . 


Uniquely personal 


A. 0. J. Cockshut 


LINDA H. PETERSON 

yktorlan Autobiography: The tradition of self- 
interpretation 

228pp. Yale University Press . £20. 

'130003563 2 

, "fiji* thoughtful, discriminating and interesting 
’ ' s one of the best attempts so far to deal 
- with a difficult question, what is the nature of 
; “J er ?ry influence .in autobiography? In prin- 
fl ple, the autobiographer is the only writer 
who b- entitled to ignore completely what his 
predecessors have said. He alone has a subject 
S j C| ^K-suffrerent and unrepeatable. Yet 

• hardl y ever does he exercise this right. He may 
■ read other autobiographies in search of 

Wnts. But if he is immersed from 
®iWhodd in a rich reUgious and literary cul- 
t. IUrc * most of the authors considered here * 
'f Sr llyvvere « the life-historiesxjf others 
1 be part.of the landscape of memory, often 

. n baettcmg his own thoughts and decisions. - 
‘ f Cnrfi' ^ eters ° n justifies her claim that for 
2s ^ usl ^ n> Newman, Harriet Martineau 
Mosse, the Influence of the Protestant con- 
’ Gmr° n ^Ndgraphy (of ■ which Bunyan's 
'■Jtn a A ^ u . n ^ n 8 is the most distinguished) 
important; it affected ways of per- 
,he P^st as much as it helped to determ- 
on iuhv^^ forth. Her .work is soundly based 
■' Propositions, that each writer stbod In a 
Ywn.j nt to th& tradition, and that the 
Wasi the classic period of English 
' ^because The writers "sought to 

* i hcmi ^^ e ' aa ‘Pfi^8rebhy from the typological . 

! n ' '^Wdh'iLhad originated"; The 
>lhe 111 ft* 01 ' Were at just ‘ 

^ ■ ^tenre'frcim tthe' tradition. Earlier 

I taiau. “ ,n ® ar ^ fhat they, often lost the 
I fcxperienfce In a kind of 

vtosat the samp time a. 

Bible as an'-. 

*; knovvjedge., . ;■ \ . 

ri^ writers showed their •- 
i : •- • ;tradftk)ji.by varying, rejecting 7 . 


or parodying it. Thus in Ruskin’s Praeterita, 
"the Fountainebleu episode reverses the for- 
mula. The biblical text is interpreted by experi- 
ence, not vice versa." Newman’s use of Augus- 
tine’s “Secures iudicat orbis terrarum” con- 
tains a subtle denial of Bunyan’s method with 
Scripture. Not only does it imply a recognition 
of the Church as a living historical fact, existing 
before and after the writing of Scripture, with- 
out which all Scripture interpretation may be 
tendentious or self-centred, but it is firmly sub- 
ject to rational argument. The characteristic 
Protestant belief in the infallibility of special 
personal inspirations (illuminism) is decisively 
rejected. Thus Newman “effectively transfers 
the Apologia from an English Protestant tradi- 
tion to a Catholic literoTy form". Professor 
Peterson is rather less lidppy in her treatment 
of Carlyle and Harriet Martineau. She may be 
in good company in grouping together actual 
autobiography with fictional writings of partly 
autobiographic cast, like Sartor Resartus and 
Vlilette. Yet I continue to find the procedure 
dubious. An autobiography may tell lies, but It 
takes its point from the distinctive claim to be 
true. A fiction may incorporate actual experi- 
ence, but it is still an inherently different thing, 
because of its freedom to invent. In the case of • 
Harriet Martineau, whose book is a genuine 
autobiography, she seems to go astray a little 
in two ways. She takes ovcr-seriously the 
ConUean claim • to be scientific, which was 
sheer effrontery! and she attributes some of the 
oddities of Unitarianism to the central Christ- 
ian tradition, thus momentarily (nnd no doubt 
unconsciously) . imitating the Protestant in- 
sularity of the tradition she describes so well. 

. In particular, She must know, but does not 
show that she knows, thot’mariy of the Catholic 
spiritual classics were written by women, so 
that Harriet Martincau ? s djlcmma was n “Pro- . 
testant" or "Unitarian." one, not a "Christian 

one, as such. ' • • : *• 

• Compared with the merits of tne book os a 

whole, these are smalt poin ts. The author is to, 
be congratulated on her excellent close read-, 

: inks, her cqhetent hlstbrical viewed her . 
serious Care noHo allow her general thesis tp 

• blur the 'lines of. evjdencey- v * ? ‘ 


We liked it 
so much 
we thought you 
should have one 

44 . a book one turns to with constant pleasure, 
and which achieves the seemingly impossible 

judicious at once. 
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Peter Blake 

ROGER J. GREEN 

The Lengthening Shadow 

215pp. Oxford University Press. £7.95. 

0 192715097 

Roger J. Green deals in the traditional para- 
phernalia of ghost stories. The setting for his 
first book. The Fear of Samuel Walton, is rural 
Derbyshire in 1883. The source of malignancy 
is a stone, which is looking for blood. Young 
Samuel Walton senses the evil in the stone, and 
he understands its manifestations in natural 
events and accidents. He is nearly drowned 
down an old mine, he is washed off u bridge 
that collapses in a storm, his father breaks his 
leg. and finally his uncle Edgar is killed. All 
these things arc the fault of the stone, yet no 
one will listen to Sam. Only Mellor, the school 
bully, shows any understanding of the stone, 
but he is so chastened by nearly drowning in 
the mine that he shrinks from bullying and 
from Sam. Eventually, 5am reads “Old 
Thro I lie penny's" honk and learns than "When 
a thousand years hath passed in 18K3. the Slone 
will take three human lives". Although this 
report has no provenance and offers no reason 
for the stone's behaviour, it is surprisingly pre- 
cise in offering a deadline: "The stone will take 
these lives on Midsummer Day 1883, if not 
before", though an alternative is offered: “If 
[the stone] hath nol moved and not killed and 
taken its blood before Midsummer then it will 
wait . . . {until | that time men call Hallow 
Mass". Green ends the first book at Mid- 
summer. by which time, because of the stone's 
escape-clause, nothing has been resolved. 

Because the first book ends inconclusively. 
Green is free to carry the story into the sequel. 
The Lengthening Shadow, which follows the 
stone up to Hallowmas. Not much has 
changed. A few things have regressed to allow 
thelale to be told again: Mellor has reverted to 
being a bully so that he can again be frightened 
into submission; Sam seems to have forgotten 
reading Throillepcnny’s book, remembering 
only a story he’d “heard about earlier in the 
year", so he has to read it ail again in someone 
else's book; his father's broken leg has healed 
so that this time round he can cut it on a scythe. 
The road bridge may not have been repaired, 
so this lime Sam is washed off the railway 


bridge; and once again Sant nearly drowns. 

“Yet nobody wanted to listen to him" runs 
the refrain, but by now, well into the second 
hook, one isn’t surprised. The ingredients of a 
reasonable short story have been spread out 
over two books, and the sleight of hand is 
cruelly exposed, as if a magician had worked a 
trick twice. The master of ghostly legerdemain, 
M. R. James, would never have offered the 
audience such a second glimpse. 

Long after the sequel has fallen as flat as its 
predecessor, and our interest has been up- 
rooted like the stone, the story has been 
with words as startling and as chilling as any 
that have gone before: “You can read how [a 
rich and powerful man] used the Stone for his 
dark purposes in the next book . . 


Imperial imps 

A nthony Horowitz 

JOHN CHRISTOPHER 

Dragon Dance 

127pp. Viking Kestrel. £6.95. 

0670810304 


With Dragon Dance, John Christopher com- 
pletes a trilogy that has packed enough action 
and incident into its three siim volumes to fill a 
mobile library. It began with Fireball, in which 
an English teenager, Simon, and Ins American 
cousin. Brad, stumbled into a strange parallel 
world where the Roman empire had survived 
(with surprisingly little technological advance) 
to the twentieth century. Once there, they ad- 








A detail from an illustration by an unaccredited artist for "The Travelling Musicians", from ATreasury of 
Fairy Talcs, retold by Michael Foss (160pp. Michael O' Mara. £8.95. 0948397306). 


vanced from slave and gladiator to leadcnofj t 
Christian revolution. By “inventing' 1 thesfo. \ 
rup and the longbow, they oversaw the fe [ 
t ruction of the empire, only to fall victim toi [ 
regime crueller than the one it replaced, s 

They then sailed to America where, info 
second volume, New Found Land , they & 
countered Algonquian Indians, Vikings mj 
finally Aztecs. They fled again, only to be cap- 
tured by slavers en route to China. And tbatis 
where the third volume begins. The mix is 
similar. There is an Emperor to overthrow, j 
girl to beguile, battles to be fought and yti 
another culture to assimilate. This time the 
boys introduce the tank and the aeroplane 
They just have to taste the bitter fruits of that 
harvest before they're on the move again. 

John Christopher has almost made the tri- 
logy his trademark (this is his third). Y« 
strangely he ignores the potential of serial fc 
velopment. There are no resonances. BradarJ 
Simon remain what they were when they* 
out, the former something of a know-all, ibt 
latter tetchy and envious. Despite their 
hardships and betrayals, triumphs and disas- 
ters, there is no sense of bonding. Friendsthai 
they lose along the way (a Roman centurion 
who dies for them , for example) hardly menu 
second mention. And apart from their asto- 
nishing grasp of languages - Latin, Algot 
quian , Viking, Chinese - the boys learn nexlto 
nothing. Simon and Brad pass through three 
Continents almost as blithely as tourists on a 
coach tour, only their presence is frequent]; 
more destructive. 

These are books designed for a television 
audience, operating in a manner similar to tb; 
BBC’s version of Tripods. Situations are sd 
up, played out and then forgotten as the c!uf- 
acters move on to the next week's episode. 

What the books do have is a broad based 
knowledge of ancient civilizations and warfare, 
which makes them credible. They also haw 
pace, excitement, lively and economic descrip 
tions and plenty of cliffhanging chapter n 
dings. In this respect Dragon Dfl/tceisperhsp 
the least satisfying of the three - it can be real 
on its own, but is better approached as the 
. conclusion of a trilogy - principally becaiK 
the author gets bogged down in a complicate* 
“two mind” theology that eventually dom- 
inates the action. 
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False fangs 
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Gerald Mangan 

cacophonous serenade from Rumbold that 
saves her fropi.o. sticky, end as an unwilling 
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MIRANDA SEYMOUR 
The Vampire of Verdonia 
100pp.Deutsch.£5.95. ■ 

0 233978674 
FRIEDA HUGHES 
. Gelling Rid oC Edna 

93pp. Heine mann, £6.50/ 
i , 0434943509 

blood-donor. 

Miranda Seymour works this comic-horror 
vein With some Confidence, but her rather gar- 
rulous style is often a touch ingratiating (“No 
man wanted to be married to a cross ugly old 
woman who ate buttered toast aU day and hit 
him on the head with a walking-stick. Well, 
• would-you? . . and real laughs are as thin on 

the ground as real shivers. But Sarah Jane is an 


Fantasy and the family 
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In . both of these books the households are 
dominated by that stock figure of English com- 
Ody, the insufferable aunt on an interminable 
visit. There is a trio of Ihem in The Vampire of 
Verdonia, all cruel and vain and greedy enough 
; tt>. exasperate its saintly young heroine, and 
. inspire, vague dreams of revenge. Sara!) Jane is 
the best-behaved girl in Verdonia, and doesn’t 
t(uile know how to be naughty; ;bm when the 
king 1 summons her tb the- palace to receive a 
’ special niedal, she reOdily sUccurtibs to the hi- 
fllfencc of his rather spoilt daughter 'Louisa. 


up satisfactorily , without making too obvious a 
moral, ‘ 

. Gelling Rid of Edna is a more episodic affair, 
and shorter on narrative logic. Miranda Is a 
. normal girl who fives with her Aunt Agatha, a 
motherly witch whose awful sister Edna cre- 
ates domestic qhaos by casting whimsical spells 
all oyer, the house. Carnivorous dandelions, 
talking, bats and unwanted ski-slopes Appear 
and disappear at random, and a trick with irtlr- 
tbrs succeeds in turning Edna permanently 


Sarah Hayes 

MARGARET MAHY 
The Tricksters 
266pp. Dent. £7.95. 
0460062034 


Like the tricksters in her new novel, Margaret 
Mahy can charm with illusions and verbal trick- 
ery. At the end of the story, she seems to have 
got the better of the reader, who is forced to go 
back -to the beginning to pick up all the clues 
she painstakingly laid down and he carelessly 
failed to see. 

, Th? exercise is an exciting one. In the now 
familiar Mahy mode, the framework of the 
novel is solid and real. A large family arrive at 
their seaside holiday house to spend Christmas 
* .there. Carnival’s Hide was built ninety years 
ago by Edward Carnival who became a recluse 
after, his wife died bearing their third child. 


As the traditional New Zealand Chns 
festivities proceed, crocks begin to apP^ . 
the Hamilton mdnage. Harry’s P® 16 " 1 *'. 
and Naomi, are struggling with thdrmang 

Christobel’s long relationship with depeo 

Robert is foundering. Emma, an 
Hamilton, is learning how to cope j 
parenthood. Only the little ° n ^* ‘ ■ _ 
Emma’s two-year-old daughter Ttqo! h ^ 
wholeheartedly to be enjoying the n*Mf. 
Christmas. ' 

A slight earthquake and a fight 01 a _ . 
dress beach party cause more unsettled : . 
confusion. Then illumination comes in 
of revelations which strike different 
of the family like lightning. Emma* ^ 
is revealed to be the child of middles ^ 
adored father of the Hamilton tribe- 
rornivslc nnp. nhnrminff. OI16 vioP* • ..ii 


- . j *.--.■ . , - ■ \ . . — . hivii iimu ijiiiu, 

into a donkey , 'But it fads to get rid of her, and . .Years later his son Teddy died too, drowned 
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herc?ar, lt isn't long before the au nts ard finding 
luminous paint in their toothpaste, and Hair- 
brushes turning ;o hedgehogs. .. ' 

. Sarah Jane is soon notorious for her practical 
jol^es, and unpopular nil over town. When she 
.starlit terrorizing old ladies with a set of false 
yampire-tecUx, her new reputation reaches its 
nadir; but she riieetsher match, and fter come- 
uppdnce/.yhen Louisa dares her to brandish 
heir fangs in thc house of the local witch . In the : 
book’s most'tnemoreble iipage, wittily illus- 
trated by Alicia Garcia de, Lynam, the girl- ■ 
vampire and her fong-$u tiering £ at kumbcld 
ardwhHked away inaeupboardjd the .&stl$of: : 
Dracula. The Cqynt is; feeble *Wth’. 
seriously und a rhour Inherit* and* it , i$T‘ b^ly, .a : 


Miranda begins to despair of restoring any - .in a diving accident. Like all the Hamilton the only one able - to quieten the uim“m r 
- :./v. ; children, Ariadne (known as Harry) Is fasciti- nival ghosts. ■ uJlsitfi 

Frieda Hughes crimes up with some inven- , ated by the ghostly Teddy. She write? about - .The ability to combine, a daBW-j a 
tlve; creations: an amphibious cat with a fish J ■ . him (and unconsciously about her developing With painfully real emotions is a po* 

' ' amnrsupial cat with a whole reference- sexuality) in asecret romantic fantasy. Harry is But Margaret Mahy has something 

library in its pockets, an endearingly-' lachry- seventeen and more of a watcher than Chris-, offer: the solidity of a robust and 

piose i rodent called a grimstet, and so on. The ;tobeI, her extrovert elder sifter. But It is Harry, •: . family, with its shared language. *$8 

- 'problem is that her own taste for whimsy so fat *: ;not Christobei, who first. encounters the Car- *' squabbles, accepted rivalries and s 

exceeds . Edna s, that the impatience .nival brothers, three travelling Conjurers Who 1 writes, as always, In a style which tef - ^ 

eventually , exceeds Miranda s. Towards the ' ; have come from England to discover their : brink of on abyss of her own inven 

Cn< !: ^ ly <> q a - . :ancestfal home'. T*he,rest of the Hamilton Jafni*, sV is just asfep away. In scope, 

.mad.fairidy tea-party, of .. owmahiy ;■ j-.’ ‘ly accepts the odd quirks of the brothers Uieli^ : sophistication of its subject thafter- 

- comes as a relief mJho midst of the unremfttins V r v .LL l nrive Vd- 


Carnivals, one charming, one 
compassionate, combine to create P ' 

Teddy Carnival who was not drown .. 

dered with a spade by his tormen 
And quiet Anthony Hesketh turm^^j, 
descendant of Teddy’s sister Mine i ^ 
the only one able to quieten the unwpP: 
nival ghosts. ■ • . 

. The ability to combine, a daajjs^i 
With painfully real emotions is a par 

But Margaret Mahy has something 
offer: the Solidity of a robust and 


ters Is her mo$t ambitious novel 
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Sales of books and manuscripts 


H. R. Woudhuysen 

Sotheby’s English Literature and History Sum- 
mersaleon July lOand 11 (see rL5July3)had 
some mixed results. The total realized by the 
sale came to just under £800,000, but nearly 14 
per cent of items were unsold. Among these 
were the death mask of John Keats, Oscar 
Wilde's only known watercolour, the manu- 
script of his unpublished poem “Heart’s 
Yearnings”, the photographs of Wilde taken 
outside the Royal Palace in Naples possibly by 
Lord Alfred Douglas, an inscribed copy of the 
fourth edition of The Ballad of Reading Gaol 
and, later in the sale, sheets of the “second” 
edition of Lady Chatter ley ‘s Lover marked up 
for the “third’’ edition, quite a Few of the 
Sassoon items and the autograph manuscript of 
Thomas Paine’s letter to Camille Jourdan 
about organized religion. 

Some of the items which found buyers did 
reasonably well, although there were not many 
surprises. But among these was the previously 
recorded manuscript of Sir Thomas More’s 
Dialogue of Comfort Against Tribulation 
which fetched £42,OOU to Hoffman and Free- 
man (estimate £25 ,000-£28,000); Fletcher paid 
£6,000 for Esther Inglis's calligraphic manu- 
script of the quatrains of Gui du faur , Seigneur 
de Pibrac, which had been expected to fetch 
£1,500 at most. Shaw was much in demand with 
the two best lots, the working papers of Com- 
mon Sense about the War and the album con- 
taining his last work, the manuscript and 
photographs of his rhyming guide to Ayot St 
Lawrence, both going to Dupre for £22,000 
and £15,000 against estimates of £12,000- 
£15,000 and £6,000-£8,000 respectively. The 
single letter written by Churchill during the 
Boer War as a press correspondent and pris- 
oner of war was keenly sought after and went 
as high as £10,000 (estimate £4,000-£6,000). 

The collection of material relating to When 
We Were Very Young went to Prince for its 
lower estimate of£12Q,000. This came from the 
Carl. H. Pforzhelmer Library. New homes in 
institutional libraries were found for several of 
the most important lots. Quaritch secured the 
huge archive of the late seventeenth-century 
Preston papers for the British Library, paying 


W0UQ against a pre-sale estimate of tivc were surprisingly 
£100.00tV-£ 120,000. The National Library of Wilde, but only rcLit 
Wales bought the very attractive proof of paid £4,500 for a copy 
Christopher Saxton's map of Wales, cl58Q. Harris about his hiogr 
hand-coloured with some manuscript addi- £ 1 . 500 -£ 2 , 0 n 0 ) andM 
tions. for its higher estimate of £6U,(KJ0 and largely unpublished k 
Salisbury Cathedral Library added to its Izaac Constance Wilde and i 
Walton collection by paying £3.000 for a £3,000. well above wh 
volume of twelve mainly theological tracts of fetch - £2.500-0,000 
the early seventeenth century which had once The single letter 
belonged to the author of The Compleat down of the Globe Th« 
Angler. £14.000. just below it« 

On the whole, the results for the sale’s mag- of £15,000, but still a r 
nificent Oscar Wilde material were a little dis- a document. Viscoun 
appointing. Some of the best items failed to Johnson’s unpuhlish 
find buyers, and others went for prices nearer Bowles (estimate £2,1 
the lower than the higher end of their esti- larly unpublished lette 
mates. Hartnoll paid £16,000 for the manu- Chapman proved to 
script of the poem “The Harlot's House" (esti- undervalued before l 
mate £l8,000-£22,000), and the best published the event Quaritch be 

letter in this part of the sale, written by Wilde so, this was only hulf 
to Blacker shortly after his release from Read- prepared to pay for : 
ing Gaol, went for its lower estimate of £20,000 Thomson to his pat rot 

to Wilier; Prince bought tho working typescript hnd been estimated to 

of De Profundis for £6,500 (estimate £6,000- None of these prices 
£8,000). The items which proved most attrnc- mium. 

Relevant reformatting 


tive were surprisingly those which were not by 
Wilde, but only related to him. IViucc again 
paid £4,500 for a copy of SIkiw’s letter to Frank 
Harris about his biography of Wilde (estimate 
£1 ,5QU-£2,UnO) and Maguire huuglil two lots of 
largely unpublished letters and papers by Mrs 
Constance Wilde and her family for £7,500 and 
£3,001), well above what they were expected to 
fetch - £2,500-13,000 and £1 ,0UO-£ 1 .200. 

The single letter describing the burning 
down of the Globe Theatre went to Fleming for 
£14,000, just below its lower pre-sale estimate 
of £15,000, but still a remarkable price for such 
a document. Viscount Eccles paid £3,200 for 
Johnson's unpublished letter to William 
Bowles (estimate £2,500-£3,500), and a simi- 
larly unpublished letter from Sterne to Richard 
Chapman proved to have been somewhut 
undervalued before the sale at £400-£450: in 
the event Quaritch bought it for £1 , 100. Even 
so, this was only half the amount Joseph was 
prepared to pay for a fine letter from James 
Thomson to his patron George Lyttelton which 
hnd been estimated to go for as much as £3 ,000. 
None of these prices include the buyer’s pre* 


David Vaisey 


MICHAEL COOK 

The Management oflnformation from 
Archives 

234pp. Aldershot: Gower. £19.50. 

1)566035049 

Michael Cook, the Archivist of Liverpool Uni- 
versity, has given us a useful book in The Man- 
agement of Information from Archives. It docs 
not say a lot that is new, but that is not its 
intention. For some while now Cook has been 
leading a group of people producing a Manual 
of Archival Description - a work referred to 
throughout the present book, rather bravely, 
os MAD. In its research the leant has had 
under review a considerable body of interna- 
tional literature on the administration of ar- 
chives, which is here digested so that (his book 
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will form a companion volume for MAD. Since 
much the best work on urriiivc practice has in 
recent years been produced in America, and is 
nol always easily obtainable in Britain, it is 
extremely convenient to have it summarized 
thus, accompanied ns it is by a sizeable bib- 
liography on all aspects of archive manage- 
ment except conservation. 

Hie author and publishers claim that what is 
new is the book's standpoint. The usual British 
position is that archives are part of the historic- 
al heritage, but here it is held that the urchivist 
is simply another kind of information scientist 
- an “information professional". “At the pre- 
sent day", says Cook, “a reasonable view must 
be that the best place for the nutiunul archives 
is probably with the other information ser- 
vice." There is, indeed, much to be said for 
this view, and, drawing on the work of the 
Archival Description Project, Cook leads his 
readers gently into the application to archives 
of the theory and practice of computer-based 
information retrieval systems, having first 
taken them through the familiar.and tradition- 
al territories of the acquisition of archives, 
their appraisal, their arrangement and their 
description. 

Like most works in such fields it is a tittle 
inclined to lapse into ugly and unnecessary 
jargon. Wards and phrases such as “outreach", 
“necessary infrastructual [rirj work” and 
“informational values" appear too frequently, 
.and from time to time meaningless sentences 
creep in such as “The Strathclyde Record 
Office is the largest of its kind in Scotland, and 
compares in size and facilities with any com- 
parable office". Overall, however, this is a 
book to be welcomed by- the professional 
archivist and records manager since, to use one 
Of its own words, it “reformats" much that has 
been written from the viewpoint of systems in 
other countries so as to have reference to the 
British scene, and makes computer-based in- 
formation retrieval both palatable and relevant 
to archivists. 


We apologize ' for three printing errors in 
Bernard Wasserstein's article, “Whose history 
is it, anyway?", published in lost week's TLS. 
Column 4, line 19 should hove read: “papers; 
prison riots, preventive measures and”; in the 
same column, line 22, “Sin” should have read 
"Sinn" ("[r/c]” in the following line referring 
only to the spelling “Feinners"); and line M of 
the next paragraph should have, read “files 
similarly barred suggests (heir general". 

In Rudolf Amheim's review of W. J. T. Mitch- 
ell’s fconol pgy: Image, text. Ideology, in the 
TLSot June 27, column 4, lines 17-23 should 
have read: “The direct perceptual evidence of a 
.work’s spatinlity or temporality is at (he very 
core of the media, whose priinary impact can- 
not be argued aiVny by references to indirect 
representation or composite works. Nor can I 
see any justification for enlisting Lessing In the 
ranks of the iconophobes.' 1 
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